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For the Companion. 


PETER BUDSTONE; 


The Boy Who Was Hazed. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


How Sam Budstone, at the age of sixteen, came 
by his nickname of ‘‘Captain,’’ by which he was 
sometimes called, you would have been at no loss 
to determine if you had ever seen him afloat on 
Big Marsh River, or even ashore with his créw. 

His craft was a miserable old leaky dory, with 
afalse keel and a patched and mildewed sail, in 
which nobody, I venture to say, saw any beauty, 
until an artist came along one day, and gave Sam 
half a dollar for letting 
him sketch it. He said 
the sail was all the bet- 
ter for his purpose for 
being weather - stained 
and tattered; and in- 
deed Sam thought so 
himself, when he came 
to see it on canvas, with 
its broken reflection in 
the tide, and the stretch 
of green marshes behind 
it—himself in his short 
trousers and ragged- 
brimmed straw hat, 
holding the painter by 
the shore. 

That half-dollar was 
about the first money 
which Sam in all his 
life called his own. For 
dollars in the Budstone 
family were about as 
scarce ‘‘as clams’ tails,” 
as the Dorberg people 
used to say—which, 
you know, would make 
them out to be very 
scarce indeed. Yet he 
would gladly have given 
it back again, and the 
dory with it, sail and 
all, for the picture,— 
the dull substance for 
the bright shadow,—if 
ever any one of the 
name of Budstone could 
have afforded such a luxury. 

But the boat was not only a boat; it was horse- 
and-cart and family coach to the Budstones 
—in short, their only vehicle, with the exception 
of a decrepit wheelbarrow. So, you see, it would 
hardly have done to swap it for the finest paint- 
ing in the world. 

The craft was chiefly useful in making trips to 
the clam-flats and the fishing-rocks, and to the 
village wharves and stores. The village was 
a mile above the poor little Budstone house and 
garden on the river-bank; and to run up there, 
on some errand for the family, was a nice little 
voyage for Sam on a breezy summer morning. 

It was on such a voyage, and on such a morn- 
ing, that you might have seen him set off, spread- 
ing his patched sail to the salt air that blew across 
the grassy flats from the roaring beach and the 
bright sea, and head his dory upstream. 

The tide, which filled Big Marsh River to the 








brim, and sometimes far over the brim, making a 
lake of the salt meadow, had turned, and there 
was a strong eddying current for the dory to 
But there was a good side wind, and 
Sam, sitting in the stern, where he managed the 
sheet and steered with a short paddle, had his 
crew to help with an occasional stroke of an oar. 

His crew—you can scarcely fancy a more curi- 


breast. 


ous contrast to the little ‘“‘captain’”’ himself. 


Sam, as I have said, was only sixteen; he was 
slight and wiry, dark-eyed and dark-skinned, 
with a thin, alert face, bearing premature marks 


of care. 


His crew—it was a crew of one—was eight or 


ten years older, of tall and robust proportions,— 


he would have cut up into about three little fel- 
lows like Sam, with some large parings left over, 
—with pale blue eyes, and features reddened by 


the combined effects of wind and sun and sea. 


He wore a coarse gray shirt, with soiled and “appeared ; 


patched trousers, supported, 
the waist. 


from the boy’s look of responsibility and vigi- 
lance; and you would have pronounced his ap- 
pearance dignified but for a touch of the fantastic 
given to it by three gaudy rooster’s feathers stuck 
in his straw hat. 

“Now, Pete!” cried Sam. 

‘Now, Sam!’’ responded the crew, starting 
from a sort of dream. 

‘Pull till we get past this point of rocks,” said 
the captain. 

“Pull!” responded the crew. 

He sat on the middle thwart, with his back 
towards the picturesque sail. He dropped the 
oars into the rowlocks; they dipped in the flash- 
ing water; he swayed his stalwart shoulders to 
the stroke. The breeze was light, the tide was 
running fast around the point; but suddenly the 
boat shot ahead. 





“Stand by with the painter!”” echoed the crew. 

Reaching around the mast on the side opposite 
the sail, he got hold of the rope coiled on a basket 
of potatoes in the bow, and stood ready to step 
ashore with it. Sam paid out the sheet, letting 
the loose sail swing forward over the shadow in 
the still water; then, as the bow rose gently on 
the shelving bank, he called out, ‘‘Land now!” 

“Land now!” called back the young athlete. 

Stepping into the edge of the stream, he drew the 
boat up still farther on the shore, causing the 
water in the bottom to rush back in a small mimic 
river over Sam’s feet. 

Sam didn’t much mind a wetting like that, you 
may rest assured, for he was barefoot. 

“Now, Pete, the potatoes!” 

‘‘Potatoes!”” said Pete, dropping the painter 
and seizing the basket, which he tossed up on his 











SAM AND HIS CREW. 


“That will do,” said Sam, steering into broad, 
still water, out of the main channel. 

“That will do,” responded the crew, pro ptly 
shipping the wet oars, and falling again int rev- 
erie—the gay rooster’s plumes on his hat waving 
in the wind. 

A bend in the river soon made it necessary to 
tack. As the bow came around to the wind, the 
sail flapped, and Sam, lifting and hauling the 
sheet, cried out, ‘‘Let it come over!” 

‘Let it come over!’’ echoed the crew, holding 
the oar and bending forward; while the sail, 
whipping his he&d and shoulders, detached one 
of the curved tail-feathers, which flew away and 
alighted softly on the water. 

The stalwart oarsman put up a hand to his hat, 
and for the first time gave signs of being some- 
thing besides a mere machine. 

‘*Ho-ho! to the rescue!” he shouted, pointing 
at the drifting plume. ‘One of my three king- 
doms is in jeopardy !” 

“Pull away, Pete! Never mind one little king- 
dom,” said Captain Sam. 

“Oh no! rescue!” cried Pete, earnestly. ‘I’ve 
taken the oath of fidelity, and I must save the 
realm. Rescue!” and he brought the boat about 
with a tremendous sweep of the oars. 

Sam reached out his paddle, and delivered the 





imperilled kingdom from the deluge; in other 
words, fished out the feather. The youthful giant 
restored it, drooping, to its place; and with the 
three kingdoms, or symbols of three kingdoms, 
in his crown, prepared once more to obey orders. 
The next order was to “bail,” which Pete re- 
peated. and, taking a tin basin from under the 
thwart, he began to dip the water from the bot- 
tom of the dory. He was still engaged in that 
duty—the water coming in almost as fast as it 
| could be scooped out—when the village wharves 
and, steering between two of them, 





sailor-fashion, at | Sam turned his bow towards a strip of oozy shore. 


“Stand by with the painter!”” commanded the 


His expression was serious, but entirely free | little captain. 


shoulder quickly and lightly—though it was a 
well-filled bushel basket. 

Then Sam, carrying a smaller basket contain- 
ing eggs, gave the order to “go ahead,” which 
Pete echoed and obeyed; Sam followed him, 
watching for spilled potatoes, along a half-trodden 
path through the coarse shore grass, over the 
ascending bank, to the village street. 

To see the small captain navigating his crew 
and cargo on land was quite as surprising as to 
witness his management afloat; and, familiar as 
the sight was, everybody he passed turned to give 
him a glance, and perhaps a kindly smile. 

“Starboard now!” he commanded. 

“Starboard now!” said Pete, suiting the action 
to the word, and, with his basket brushing against 
the fantastic hat, crowned with its nodding tail- 
feathers, the sovereign of those three kingdoms 
marched, obedient to orders, to the door of a 
grocery at a corner of a wharf. 

He was so tall that, with the basket on his 
back, he could not enter without stooping. So 
the order came, “Scrooch now!” The response 
followed duly, “Scrooch now!” and, ‘‘scrooch- 
ing” accordingly, the bearer of the burden and 
wearer of the tail-feathers carried them together 
safely through the rather low doorway. 

‘Down with it!’’ said Sam. 

“Down with it!’ answered Pete, lowering the 
basket to the floor. Then, taking off his hat and 
readjusting the plumes, he put it on again with a 
grave, satisfied smile. 

“Sit here,” said Sam, backing him to a chair in 
acorner. And, Pete having responded and obeyed, 
he commanded, ‘‘Don’t move nor speak !” 

“Move nor speak!” said the living echo. And 
he sat there, looking grave enough to be one of 
the selectmen of the town but for the incongruous 
tail-feathers. 

Two of the Dorberg selectmen were not far off. 
On an office door in the back part of the store was 
lettered the notice, ‘““S—ELECTMEN’s Room;” and 
within, near a window overlooking the river, sat 








two members of the board, engaged in friendly 
conversation. 

While waiting for a clerk to put up his pur- 
chases, which he had brought the eggs and pota- 
toes to pay for, Sam lounged about the grocery ; 
and, passing the said office door, which lacked a 
hand’s-breadth of being shut, heard distinctly the 
words, ‘‘Them Budstones.” 

Being naturally interested in whatever con- 
cerned that family, he gave a glance through the 
aperture, and discerned the two men. 

One was Mr. Smallwig, chairman of the select- 
men, and proprietor of the grocery ; short, sallow, 
and much-wrinkled, with stubbly gray hair, sitting 
sideways before a desk, resting an elbow on it, 
and showing his profile and one small, twinkling 
eye to the boy at the door. 

The other exhibited only his back; but it 
was a back which Sam 
instantly recognized as 
that of stout Elisha 
Bagshot, also one of 
the selectmen. It was 
he who had just been 
making some remark 
about “them Bud- 
stones.” 

“Yes, I been thinkin’ 
on’t,” replied Small- 
wig; “I s’pose suthin ’d 
oughter be done.” 

He was better known 
for his careful manage- 
ment of his own and 
the town’s affairs than 
for the elegance or cor- 
rectness of his lan- 
guage. But his fellow- 
citizens, who kept him 
in office, seemed content 
to overlook his defect- 
ive syntax, as long as 
he regulated to their 
satisfaction taxes of an- 
other sort. 

“What month was it 
they came over into this 
town from Capsico? I 
believe you looked it 
up once,” said Bagshot. 

“Yes ; *twas about the 
middle of October,” re- 
plied Smallwig. ‘I’ve 
the exact date some- 
wheres.” 

“Then, in about a couple of months,” proceeded 
Bagshot, ‘‘they’ll have been here five years.” 

There was nothing new or startling in these re- 
marks; but they had a fascinating interest for 
Sam. He was painfully conscious of the cloud 
of poverty and misfortune which hung over his 
family; and it made him morbidly sensitive to 
what was said about them. 

Smallwig nodded. ‘And they’ll gain a resi- 
dence here,’’ added Bagshot. 

Sam, who had heard this very subject talked 
over often and anxiously at home, knew that a 
legal residence, or settlement, was meant, by 
which the town would be made liable for the sup- 
port of those who could not support themselves. 
He had no thought of being an eavesdropper; but 
he was so excited: that he involuntarily paused 
again just as he was moving away from the door. 

Pete still sat, grave and silent, in his crown of 
plumes, near the street door, while the clerk be- 
hind the counter was busy putting up parcels for 
an old woman, whose turn preceded Sam’s. 

“Yes, they’re bound to gain a settlement; I 
don’t see no way of henderin’ that,” replied Smali- 
wig. ‘I’ve sounded Budstone two or three times, 
an’ hinted ’t his friends here ‘ud raise money for 
him to take his family back to Capsico, ’f he’d 
like to go. But that was a bare kind of a hook. 
He aint the fish to bite at that!” 

The chairman of the selectmen chuckled at his 
own wit and added, ‘‘He aint nobody’s fool! his 
head is sound, if his legs be paralyzed. He’s got 
one kin’ of understandin’ left in toler’ble condi- 
tion, Budstone has.” 

Bagshot did not seem to see anything to laugh 
at in these jokes. The subject seemed to him 
very serious. 

*“No doubt he’s shrewd enough to know which 
side his bread is buttered,” he assented. 

‘*Which is this side of the Capsico line,” said 
the much-wrinkled but pleasantly smiling Small- 
wig. ‘They’ll stay while they can find a roof to 
shelter ’em. Nobody dislikes the family. An’ 
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there’s that Sam! he ’pears to be a favoryte with 
a’most everybody.” 

“T guess they’d have had to go back to Capsico 
for support a year ago, if ’t hadn’t been for him,” 
growled Bagshot. 

Sam’s heart beat fast at this. He could not 
help listening for what was said next. 

Mos’ likely,” said Smallwig. ‘‘When Bud- 
stone got his second shock, the boy stepped right 
in, an’ he’s been the mainstay o' the family ever 
sence. Beats all, to see him manage that non- 
compos brother o’ hisn. Good as a play.” 

“’Twon’t be a very amusin’ kind of a play 
when the non-compos brother, as you call him, 
comes on to the town for a maintenance; as he cer- 
tain will,” Bagshot added, with great positiveness, 
“if they’re suffered to gain a settlement. Sam 
can’t carry the whole family, with big Pete to 
boot, if he is smart.” 

“TI don’t expect it,” said Smallwig. ‘It’s too 
much to expect of any boy. How they manage 
to git along, with all his fishin’, an’ lobster-ketch- 
in’, an’ clam-diggin’, an’ garden-work,—how they 
manage to pull through ’thout askin’ the town for 
help is more’n I can guess.” 

“TI can guess,” Bagshot declared. ‘There aint 
a shadow of doubt in my mind but what they re- 
ceive private aid from friends over in Capsico, 
who'll keep on helping ’em till they gain a settle- 
ment here, and then shut down.” 

“Very likely, very nat’ral,” replied Smallwig. 
“*We can’t help that.” 

“But we might, at least, prevent crazy Pete 
from becoming a burden to us. I’ve thought of a 
way,” said Bagshot. 

‘*How’s that ?” queried Smallwig. 

‘We might send him to the State Asylum.” 

“And pay for his keep there? I don’t see how 
that is going to mend the matter.” 

‘You miss the point,” said Bagshot. “If he is 
sent now, he will be a charge to the town of Cap- 
sico; don’t you see? If his folks can't pay his 
expenses there, and of course they can’t,—that 
will make paupers of ’em all, and prevent any of 
‘em from gaining a settlement here.” 

These words from Bagshot, and Smallwig’s easy 
assent to them, filled Sam with consternation. 
He had a strangely deep and tender feeling for his 
brother,—how very deep and tender he himself 
probably never knew. At home he had heard the 
dreadful possibility of his being sent to the asylum 
more than once discussed; but as something in the 
future, which he did not believe would ever be. 

Then the plan of using Pete to make paupers of 
the whole family, and throw them back upon 
Capsico for a maintenance, horrified him. 

“It’s an idee,” said Smallwig; “but are you 
sure ’twill work ?” 

“TI don’t see why not,” Bagshot returned. ‘‘He’s 
loony all the time, and dangerous at spells.” 

“Wal, yes, I s’pose there’ll be no diffikilty in 
provin’ that,” said Smallwig. 

Sam wanted to rush in and tell these men to 
their face that this was false,—that Pete was never 
dangerous, and that he would take care that no- 
body should ever suffer harm from him. But he 


' do the work I do, if ’twasn’t for him. And who 
| is there that he has ever hurt in any way ?” 

Sam faltered again, frightened at his own audac- 
ity, or by the eyes of the town officers fixed upon 
him in mild astonishment. 

“We don’t propose to do anything in a hurry,” 
said Smallwig. ‘It was a mere suggestion. We 
only want to do what is for the best.” 

“But that won’t be best!” cried Sam, in breath 
again. ‘You needn't be afraid of our folks com- 
ing on the town, if you will only let us alone.” 

“Of course we'll let you alone,” said Smallwig, 
with a smile struggling against his embarrass- 
ment. 

“For the present, any way,” said Bagshot. 
“You can rest easy as to that.’’ He had evidently 
forgotten about taking time by the forelock. 

“You're a good boy, Sam; you're doin’ bravely ; 
everybody allows that,” said the conciliatory and 
really kind Smallwig. ‘You jest keep on as you 
are doin’, and I guess th’ won’t be no trouble. 
There, go now; Reuben wants suthin’ of ye.” 

Reuben was the clerk, who wished to know how 
many pounds of sugar Sam had ordered, and 
whether he said salt or starch. 

“T don’t want my brother to go and be shut up 
with crazy folks'’’ were the boy’s parting words, 
uttered in a voice ready to break into sobs, as he 
went out to see about his purchases. 

These were all put into the basket, which had 
come loaded with potatoes, and given to Pete to 
carry. Then, little pacified by the selectmen’s 
promises,—half-fearing that his brother might be 
seized and hustled away to the asylum before he 
could ever get him home again,—Sam hurried 
him back with his lighter burden and still waving 
plumes to the boat. 

This they pushed off, and went swiftly down 
the rushing river with the tide—not swiftly enough, 
however, for the scared and anxious Sum. 

(To be continued.) 
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TRUST. 
Build a little Sense of trust 





round to- yi 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 
Look out from the sheltering bars 
n to-morrow ; 
God will give you grace to bear whate’er may 


come 
Of joy or sorrow. 
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For the Companion, 


THE GIBBS HISTORY. 


The passengers in one of the cars of the Harlem- 
bound Third Avenue elevated train looked up with 
mild interest at two young girls who entered at the 
Forty-Second Street station, at half-past nine one 
evening. A gentleman whom they passed, in girlish 
anxiety for the double seats in the centre, recognized 
them, and nodded pleasantly. 

“They’re in the store,” he said to the lady beside 
him. “Millinery department; as bright girls as I’ve 
got.” 

The two girls regarded their employer’s wife in 
turn, in their different ways. Lizzie Gibbs noted her 





beaded satin and her sparkling jet bonnet with lively 
interest and a slightly envious thrill; Molly Chidsey 


restrained himself, and trembling with excitement, | jooked at her with a tranquil admiration, and be- 
still stood so near the narrow opening and the | came re-absorbed in her friend. 


door that he could hear all that was said, without, 
however, being seen from within. 

“Even if he aint exactly dangerous to property 
and life and limb,” Bagshot went on,—it was no- 


ticed, even by the agitated Sam, that the worthy | 


man put property first,—‘‘he scares people, with- 
out meaning it, of course. School-children are 
afraid of him. It aint right to leave such a char- 
acter to run loose in a civilized community.” 

‘He has run loose in this community a good 
while,”’ suggested Smallwig. 

“Too long; too long altogether!” exclaimed 
Bagshot. ‘‘Now you and I are chosen to look 
after the town’s interests, and we must see that it 
aint overrun with paupers from other towns.” 

“Certain; that’s our bounden duty,” said 
Smallwig. 

“I thought it best to talk the thing over before 
the next meeting of the board, so that we can then 
be prepared to take some action in the matter,” 
continued Bagshot. ‘We must take time by the 
forelock. I saw Sam on the river with Pete just 
now; and that reminded me to step in and speak 
to you.” 

‘We'll see what,can be done; I shouldn’t won- 
der but we can dispose of Pete in the way you 
suggest,” said Smallwig. ‘That will be the best 
thing for all concerned, except, mebbe, the Capsico 
people,” he added, with a dry laugh; “ ’twon’t be 
regarded as a partic’lar favor to them!” 

Sam could restrain himself no longer. The 
door flew open, and he stood, quivering with ex- 
citement, before the two selectmen, who turned 
and looked at him with unpleasant surprise. 

“IT didn’t mean to overhear what you said,” he 
panted out, with flashing tears and wild heart- 
beats in his voice; ‘but I couldn’t help it, and I 
want to tell you”— 

Here, overawed by the presence of the select- 
men, or stifled with his own emotions, he paused 
to catch his breath. 

‘“‘What is it you want to tell us? you needn’t 
be afraid to speak out,” said Mr. Smallwig, not 
ankindly. ‘We don’t intend any harm to your 
folks.” 

“But it wil? be harm, to send my brother to the 
asylum! it will harm him, and harm us all!” said 
Sam, in rapid, vehement tones. ‘You don’t 
know! It will be cruel to. him! He’s happy at 
home, and he’s a great help. I couldn’t begin to 


| They had been fast friends since they had gradu. 


| ated together, two years ago, from an up-town gram- 


| mar school. Molly’s father was dead; Lizzie’s was a 
| small-salaried clerk in an auction-house. 

| It was necessary that at fourteen, these girls should 
begin to do their share toward the support of their 
families. It was by no means unjust; it was what 
they had been brought up to expect, and nobody had 
been sorrier than Molly’s anxious mother and good- 
hearted, unsuccessful Mr. Gibbs, who had found 
them places in a newly started Sixth Avenue store. 

Once accustomed to it, they had liked their inde- 
pendence and had become interested in their work. 
Perhaps their under-current of ambition had much 
to do with their contentment. This ambition had led 
them to learn type-writing at a night-school, and of 
late to study stenography every other evening with 
an old gentleman who had answered their advertise- 
ment for a teacher “‘at moderate rates.” 

They were doubtful as to which of these accom- 
plishments would prove the lucky venture; they had 
vague ideas of a business office, and of a good salary. 

The disposal of the salary was not so uncertain. 
Lizzie Gibbs had a sweet contralto voice, which had 
been warmly admired at school, where she had sung 
very often on testimonial days, and at her Sunday 
school. She had a vehement longing to have her 
voice cultivated. She saw herself as a teacher of 
music in a school, or a choir or a concert-singer, and 
her eager ambition did not even stop there. 

Molly Chidsey’s hopes confined themselves to 
material needs, of which there seemed a sad abun- 
dance; but it was characteristic of the girl that none 
of her plans were for herself. 

To-night—they were coming home from a lesson in 
short-hand—their talk had drifted from the number 
of sales they had made that day, to the solo which 
Lizzie was to sing the next evening at a church con- 
cert; and then Lizzie brought up a new subject. 

“It seems we really are somebody, Molly,” she 
said, with a laugh. ‘What do you think we’ve got 
at the house?” 

“What?” said Molly, peering through the window 
| at the number of the station. € 

“A family history. Papa brought home a copy 
last night; it’s just published. He said he might as 
well know who he is, He laughs about it, but I think 
it’s very interesting. It traces the family back to 
1630, when the first Gibbs sailed from England. It 
has the Gibbs coat-of-arms in the front, and sketches 
of the distinguished members, and a few portraits. 
| It makes me feel—well, quite important, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” said Molly, good-naturedly. 
“There isn’t any Chidsey history.” 

She had reached her station, and smiled back at 
her friend as she left the car. 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. _ 


She stood waiting on the long platform for fifteen 
minutes the next morning. She always waited there 
till Lizzie came whizzing down from the station 
above, seated always in the fore part of the second 
car on the side toward the platform, so that Molly 


might see and join her. This morning Lizzie did 
not appear, and she went down town and to the store, 
alone. Then, late in the afternoon she missed her 
friend again. 

“Are you looking for Miss Gibbs?” one of her 
companions volunteered. ‘She’s been gone half an 
hour. I heard her asking leave to go.” 

Molly turned away to hide the expression of pain 
in her face. It was something which she was not to 
be told, was not to share. She felt no resentment, 
but she felt hurt and apprehensive. 

Lizzie at that moment stood in the hall of a fine 
old residence, situated in a wide, quiet street not far 
from Fifth Avenue, one of a long row of high- 
stooped, imposing structures. She was a little pale 
and unsteady. She had been nervous at best, and 
the look of surprised inquiry with which the white- 
capped girl had disappeared with her message had 
not served to soothe her. 

She had stood for a time absorbed in her surround- 
ings: the high walls and the ceiling, papered in a 
rich modern design; the broad staircase, with its 
carved balustrade; the ebony hat-rack, with its long 
mirror and brass-tipped pegs; the many-colored glass 
lamp, held over her head by a youth in marble. Now 
there was a rustle at the head of the stairs, and she 
turned in something of a panic to meet the stout, 
calm-faced lady descending them. 

“Mrs. Gibbs?” she said, timidly. 

“Tam Mrs. Gibbs,” the lady responded. She had 
a full, tranquil voice. She took a chair, and looked 
inquiringly at the caller. 

“My name is Lizzie Gibbs,” the girl began, falter- 
ingly. “We are—I think we are connected, distantly.” 

“Indeed!” said her hostess, with raised brows. 

“I found it out—I read about you,” Lizzie went on, 
hastily, “in a book; you have it too, of course: the 
‘Gibbs History.’” 

“Ah!” said the lady, in surprised affirmation. 

“TI thought—it seemed as though—oh dear! I don’t 
know how I came to think of it!” the girl burst out, 
incoherently, made desperate by her listener’s un- 
moved reserve. ‘But I have been reading it; and I 
was looking at Mr. Gibbs’s portrait, and the descrip- 
tion of his villa on the Hudson, and all his factories, 
and it gave your address. And we are related, not 
closely, you know, but related. And it seemed so 
strange that we should never know you, never even 
see you, when we live in the same city!’ She stopped 
breathlessly. 

Mrs. Gibbs leaned forward to look at the girl, with 
calm amusement and some slight interest. It was 
not an impostor, as she had suspected; it was a 
strangely excited, eccentric young girl. 

“You have some object in seeing me, I presume?” 
she said, after a contemplative pause. 

Lizzie looked at her. The words sounded cold and 
discouraging, but Mrs. Gibbs was regarding her 
pleasantly enough. 

“TI thought I would ask you to—to help me a little,” 
she said, gathering her courage. “There is some. 
thing I want so much, and I thought—it seemed more 
natural to come to you, than”— 

“Well?” said the lady. 

She listened while the girl explained, earnestly and 
rapidly, the thing which was nearest her heart—the 
cultivation of her voice. 

“I don’t want you to give me any help,” she said. 
Now that her appeal was made, her frequent misgiv- 
ings as to the reasonableness of the proceeding seemed 
themselves unreasonable. 
it to me, if you would only start me, I could pay it 
all back sometime. If you would like to try my 
voice?” she added, eagerly. 

Mrs. Gibbs smiled. 

“You seem like an honest girl,” she remarked. 

Lizzie grew red. It had not occurred to her that 
there could be a question of her honesty. 

“I suppose you appreciate what you are asking,” 
the lady continued. “The relationship is probably 
too slight to mention; it would be an absurdity to 
expect any recognition of your claims on that 
ground; but if it is all as you say it is, I might per- 
haps” — 

She paused. The girl was listening anxiously. 

“I might be able,” she re-commenced, judicially; 
but the bell jingled softly at that moment in the re- 


gions below. Then the door was opened to two ladies, | 


whose carriage stood outside. Mrs. Gibbs was ab- 
sorbed for a moment in handshakings. 

“You may come in again, my child,” she said, with 
a gracious hand on Lizzie’s shoulder. “Come ina 
week, perhaps.” 

She smiled upon the girl, and weht into the draw- 
ing-room with her guests. 

If Molly had not been aware of the new element 
in her friend’s interests, she could not have escaped a 
knowledge of it in the week that followed. 

She watched her in troubled perplexity. Lizzie’s 
quick tact and readiness seemed to have deserted 
her, suddenly and oddly. She was far from brisk; 
anything but watchful. Several times Molly inter- 
posed to save her from the sharp reminder which 
might have followed the impatient stare of an 
affronted customer. 

As regarded herself the change was even more 
marked. Lizzie seemed only half-aware of her exist- 
ence. Molly waited every morning at her up-town 
station, but Lizzie appeared to have forgotten their 
old custom; she was never in the second car. She 
paid very little attention to her friend during the day ; 
she made no secret now of her absorption in some- 
thing above and beyond her. For the most part she 
was silent and abstracted; her mind was filled with 
charming visions of Paris and Leipsic—or Boston, at 
least; of débuts in sumptuous parlors, in concerts, 
and even in operas; of white dresses and long gloves 
and showers of bouquets. 

But Molly’s heart, with its burden of wounded 
feeling, was growing heavier with a new weight of 
alarm. It was not herself alone who had seen the 
puzzling change in Lizzie. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with Miss Gibbs?” everybody 
was saying. The girls at that counter and the adja- 
cent ones discussed the phenomenon among them- 
selves; the floor-walker, an erect, keen-eyed person, 





had noted it, and glanced at the offender sharply now 


“But if you would lend | 
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{and then; even the little cash-girls stared at her with 
| shrewd, round eyes. 

All this Molly saw and trembled at. It was a com- 
paratively new store, whose was dep nt 
| on the careful civility of its employés; the few cases 
| of slackness and inattention which had come under 
the manager’s notice had been disposed of by prompt 
dismissal. Molly’s private woe was engulfed in her 
worried apprehension. 

The week which Lizzie’s patroness had decreed 
went by, slowly enough to the girl. Again she asked 
for leave to go, which was given with remarkable, 
even careless promptness. 

She walked swiftly, her face alight with her buoy- 
ant hopes. She had told nobody—she had kept it a 
profound secret. How astonished they would all 
be—her father and mother, the church people and 
Molly! Her heart beat fast at the thought. 

But when she-reached the dignified brown house 
she stopped, somewhat dashed. Two carriages stood 
before the door, and the driver of a third was walk- 
ing his horses slowly up and down. But she went up 
the steps. Mrs. Gibbs would expect her. She pulled 
the bell with a firm hand. 

The girl who answered it gave her a look of recog- 
nition and a stare of astonishment. Lizzie frowned. 

“Mrs. Gibbs is expecting me,” she said, with dig- 
nity, and stepped inside. 

A hum of voices fell upon her ears as the door 
closed behind her. The portitre was pulled back on 
its brass rod, disclosing the room within, and Lizzie 
stood in wide-eyed observance. 

It was full of chatting people, ladies in their bon- 
nets and gentlemen with their hats under their arms. 
Everybody held a cup and saucer; Mrs. Gibbs, in a 
sheeny dress, presided over a long row of them, 
arranged on a table beside a quaint little teapot. 

The servant had made her way through the gather- 
ing, and was speaking to the hostess. The lady 
paused in the act of filling a cup, and listened while 
the girl spoke. Her brows contracted, her smiling 
lips hardened, her face was a picture of chagrined 
and angered annoyance. She said something shortly 
in response, and turned back to her guests. 

The girl came back slowly to where Lizzie stood. 
She saw that she had seen it; that she was pale and 
frightened looking, and she spoke reluctantly. 

“She can’t see you,” she said. 

“Not at all?” Lizzie found it hard to speak. 

The girl shook her head. 

“She told me to say—that you were not to trouble 
her again. I think she forgot all about you,” she 
said, in half-sympathizing, half-apologetic tones. 

Lizzie went down the steps. She had a strange, 
stunned feeling; she was weak and trembling and 
chilled. It was an effort to lift her eyes; she kept 
them on the ground as she walked slowly away. 

Her mind was confused, but one thing stood out 
with horrible clearness: the shame of it--the shame 
of it! Her face burned at the thought. To have 
humbled herself to beg charity, and to have been 
despised, and turned from the house with a repri- 
mand! She felt a sudden odd pity, not for herself, 
but for her father and mother; she had disgraced 
them, she said wretchedly. 

She found a letter lying on the table when she 
reached home. She was tired and half-feverish, and 
her head ached dully. The thought of what she had 
done was unbearable to her; she had tried to put it 
out of her mind, but that was not yet possible. 

The letter was addressed in a large, business hand. 
It was signed by a down-town lawyer, who said that 
he had applied for a competent operative to the 
school at which she had learned type-writing, and had 
| been given her name. An hour was named on the 
next day when she might present herself; and the 
salary was generous, and at least twice her present 
income. She cried again, in a relieved exhaustion. 

She sat one afternoon, three months later, in her 
accustomed place at her little piano-like machine, 
deftly copying the manuscript before her. 

Her seat was at a wide window overlooking lower 
Broadway. The room was large, and pleasantly un- 
like an office in its comfortable equipments. She had 
a view of the post-office and a glimpse of the City 
Hall Park from the window. 

She was well settled now. She had learned her 
duties and got into her employer’s ways. She was 
sure she pleased him; he often commended her neat- 
| ness and rapidity. Of late he had made some use of 
|her knowledge of short-hand, and had promised to 
raise her salary as soon as she was a little more ex- 
pert. She tried not to think of that strange period 
during which she had suffered so much. 

“By the way,”’ her employer one day observed, as 
he came to her table with a fresh letter, “what won- 
derful prospects did that friend of yours have that 
she refused my offer? I suppose you’ve told her 
before now that she missed it in not coming?” he 
added, by way of a joke. 

“What?” said Lizzie, blankly. 

“Chitsey —Chidsey, or something like it. Your 
school sent me her name first, and I wrote to her, 
and lo and behold! got a notice from the school next 
|day that Miss Chidsey declined the position, but 
| recommended you. Not that I’m sorry”— 
| He forget his theme in the examination of the 
| copies she had handed him. The girl was looking at 
him dazedly. 

She had an early dismissal that afternoon, but did 
| not go home. She left her car at a familiar street and 
| crossed over to Sixth Avenue. It seemed more 
| crowded and noisy than ever when she reached the 
| spot; the store, with its gay windows spangled over 
with price-marks and the shoppers surging in and 
out, looked turbulently uninviting. She felt con. 
science-stricken and miserable as she walked down 
its bustling length to the millinery counter. 

Molly was there; she saw her, and smiled and nod- 
ded. It had been a warm day, and she looked tired. 
She was holding up a bonnet for the inspection of a 
possible purchaser, and she went on patiently with 
the sale. But Lizzie, with a sudden, rapid move- 
ment, turned her squareiy round and pulled her 
away. She stood looking at her solemnly, with her 
hands on her shoulders. Molly stared for a moment, 
then her gaze faltered. 

“Oh, I have found it out!” cried Lizzie. 
caught her breath with a half-sob. “It’s your place 
I’ve got—it’s yours, Molly! Oh,” she went on, in 
| despair of making her feelings known, “I have 
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thought it all out. It was you they offered it to, and 
you gave it up to me.” 

She stopped, gazing at the other in a sort of awe. 

“They were going to discharge me—yes! I remem- 
ber it all now; the way I must have acted all along, 
and the way they watched me, and their whispering 
together about me when they found out I was going. 
And when I came down that morning to give up my 
place you did it for me, so I wouldn’t find it out—my 
having to go. O Molly! andI had treated you so— 
you that did that / and fawned around people”— 

She stopped. She had never told Molly—she had 
never told anybody—of her inspiration from the 
Gibbs History, and its unhappy outcome; but she 
cared little for its exposure now. 

“I never told you,” she said, impetuously; “but 
I will now—every word! I just passed you over as 
though you weren’t worth telling—oh, I remember! 
And@ after that—even then—Molly, how did you do 
it?” she demanded; “how could you? It almost 
frightens me—the difference between us!” 

“There—don’t!’’ said Molly, feebly. 

“Do you think I am going to let you, though?” 
cried Lizzie, almost fierce in her self-reproach. ‘Do 
you think I am going to keep it—do you think I 
would? Iam going back this minute to give it up; 
itis yours, and you”— 

Molly put her hand over her mouth. Her eyes 
were sweet and smiling. | 

“I told them at the school how it was—partly, you | 
know—and they kept my application; and just yes- 
terday they gave me another chance, and I applied 
and got the place. It’s all right, dear. There!” she 
gave her friend a small shake. ‘“That’s all there is 
about it!” 

She went forward to a waiting customer, with a 
bright backward look. But Lizzie stood looking 
after her with wet eyes. EMMA A. OPPER. 
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IN THE CLUTCHES OF POCONARO. 
A Story of the Frontier. 





In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


In the month of October, of the year 1872, a 
small party of surveyors with which I was con- 
nected had encamped for a week in the southern 
end of Aztec Valley, at the foot of El Laté Moun- 
tain, in upper New Mexico. Through this valley 
there runs a branch of the San Juan River, along 
which were then located a few solitary ranchos, 
while in the upper cafions, which branched off from 
the main valley like the fingers of a glove, werea 
number of ‘‘cowcamps,’’ where recently settled 
stockmen kept watch and ward over herds of long- 
horned Texas cattle, which grazed along the river 
or on the mesas above. 

Shortly before our arrival in the valley, two of 
these ranchers, named Douglass and Johnson, had 
gone down to the Colorado Chiquita prospecting for 
gold, which report said existed in fabulous quan- 
tities in the foot-hills of the Sierra del Diablo. 

It was a hazardous trip, as the Indians living in 
that country—wandering bands of the Jicarilla and 
Mercalero Apaches—had threatened to kill every 
prospector whom they found there. Moreover, it 
was rumored that old Poconaro-Guinnep, with his 
band of “‘renegades,’”’ had left the Sierra La Sal, 
and moved down to that neighborhood; and as 
“their hand was against every one, and every one’s 
hand against them,” there was not much chance 
for any unlucky white man who might fall into 
their clutches. 

This band was composed of the offscourings of 
every tribe that inhabited that Southern country,— 
Apache, Navajo, Ute, Pi-Ute, Tontees, Arriva, Po- 
litz,—desperadoes and cut-throats who had been 
driven out of their various tribes for crimes too atro- 
cious for even Indians to endure; and, though they 
numbered only thirty or forty, they were the terror 
of white and red men alike. 

Their leader, Poconaro, was a worthy chief of such 
a band of scoundrels. Of mongrel Indian, negro, 
Mexican, and white parentage, he had, like most 
half-breeds, all the vices and none of the virtues of 
his mixed ancestry. The cruelty of the red, the sen- 
suality of the black, the treachery of the yellow, and 
the low cunning of the white race were all abnor- 
mally developed in him. Remorseless, truculent, and 
vindictive, he spared neither age, sex, nor color, in 
the whirlwinds of fire and blood with which, at inter- 
vals of a few months, he swept the frontier. 

Such being the condition of affairs, we were not 
much surprised when, one morning, a cowboy rode 
up to our tent and told us that Shanipaw, a friendly 
Navajo, had just come up from the lower country, 
with the news that two white men had been lately 
murdered by the Indians, and that thére was strong 
reason to believe that they were Douglass and John- 
son. Our visitor also told us that the ranchmen and 
cowboys were organizing a party to go down to find 
and bury the bodies, and, if possible, to wipe out 
Poconaro and his gang. 

“Would we join them?” 

As the two unfortunate men had been well known 
to us, Douglass, especially, before he took to ranch- 
ing, having been a mining partner of one of our party, 
the answer was an emphatic affirmative. The ren- 
dezvous was at Tom Long’s rancho, whence the party 
were to start the following morning. 

The middle of the afternoon saw us at Long’s, 
where we proposed to leave tent and baggage till our 
return. During that afternoon and evening, the vol- 
unteers came dropping in,—stalwart, bearded men, 
black-browed and grim,—bent on vengeance. 

I noticed, during the evening, that they all, reso- 
lute, headstrong men though they were, seemed to 
yield an unconscious deference and a tacit obedience 
to a small man of about fifty, slightly lame in one 
leg, who sat quietly smoking by the fire, saying little 
or nothing, save when appealed to, and then answer- 
ing curtly, and again relapsing into silence. 

Insignificant as he was in personal appearance, 
there was something in the rough respect and sub- 
mission shown to him by these bronzed and hardy 
veterans of the frontier that plainly showed he was 
no common man, and I at length inquired, in a whis- 
per, who and what he was. 

“That?” was the reply, in gentle pity for my igno- 
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So this, then, was the man of whose name and 
fame I had heard from the Black Hills to the Mogel- 
lanes, and from Lake Itasca to the Gila; the stanch- 
est friend and bitterest foe, the best rider and pistol- 
shot, and the fiercest fighter, when need be, on all 
that Western border. 

Graduating at Oxford University, he had spent the 
last thirty years among the Indians of the plains and 
mountains. He had been made a Nah-to-see, or 
“medicine-man,” of the Black-feet, a Nay-shon-tee- 
ree-hoo, or “great war chief,” of the Riccarees, had 
led the Teton band of Sioux warriors in their bloody 
campaign against the Assineboines, was one of the 
seven Mush-ta-pahs, or ‘“‘wise councillors,” of the 
Pawnees, and the only white man who had ever been 
allowed to become one of the brethren of ‘The Chil- 
dren of the Sun” of the Moquis. 

Besides French, English, and Spanish, he could 
talk fifteen or twenty Indian dialects, and understood 
as many more. 

There was probably not atribe south of the Mis- 
souri or west of the Rio Grande who did not know 
him by reputation, at least, and the most of them 
feared and loved him as they feared and loved no 
other living being. 

Rich and liberal, his gifts had wakened their grati- 
tude, while his strict adherence to his pledged word, 
and his stern integrity had earned their respect. His 
unflinching courage and desperate bravery were 
also well known, and while the Sioux had given him 
the name “At-see-po-ra-ka,” or ““He whose tongue is 
always straight,” the Crows, from sore experience, 
had dubbed him “Kots-o-ko-kah-nee,” “The white 
man with a panther’s heart; while among the 
Southern tribes he was known as ‘‘Mo-kan-dah,” or 
“The cunning one.” 

Tacitly, without any formal choice, he was recog- 
nized by all as our leader, and when, about nine 
o’clock, he knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
spoke, every one listened in breathless silence. 

“Leave here at sun-up, sharp. Each man take one 
blanket, ten pounds flour, ten of bacon, and some 
coffee; that’s as much as the horses willcarry. Can’t 
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rest and sleep, for the next water was fifty miles | they were sitting, but none offered to molest us as we 


away; and, as our horses could not stund another 
such day’s task, we must make a night-ride for it. 

At ten o’clock we were again mounted, and, climb- 
ing out of the arroyo, took up our line of march. 
The night, at this altitude, was so cool as to be un- 


comfortably chilly, and the tough and wiry plains | we. 


horses, refreshed by their short rest, swung briskly 
along in their steady lope. 

The riders, too tired and sleepy to joke or laugh, 
clung instinctively to their saddles, now and then 
catching a brief nap, from which they were some- 
times rudely awakened by their horses plunging into 
a badger-hole, and sending them sprawling over their 
heads, but both up in a moment, and in their place in 
the ranks. 

The soft ground deadened the sound of our gallop, 
so that almost utter silence brooded over us, except 
when a horse tossed his head, and the steel ornaments 
of his Spanish bit tinkled a moment in the still 
night air, or when a sleepy rider, reeling in his seat, 
let his rifle-butt clink sharply against the brass-bound 
pommel of his saddle. 

So on we galloped silently, till the grayness of the 
night mellowed to a silvery tinge, the silver blushed 
into crimson, and behind us came up the great orb of 
the sun, throwing our long, black shadows far ahead 
of us on the trail. 

When the shadows had shortened to about a rifle’s 
length, our leaders turned abruptly to the right, and 
rode towards a break in the cliff of rocks that bounded 
the mesa on that side, and in half an hour we were 
clambering after them along a rocky trail which led | 
up the gorge. 

In a few minutes more we had gained the eummit, 
and at our feet lay Paradise Valley, cool and green, 
with groves of pifion-trees and waving grass and | 
sparkling water! 





How we clattered down the steep descent, and | 
threw ourselves from our horses, leaving them to 
quench their thirst in the little lake at the foot of the 
cliffs, while we drank the cooler waters from the 
spring above! 























“FORTY MILES TO COTTONWOOD SPRINGS.” 


take pack-animals—may have to trave! too fast. No 
picnic—mighty hot time, maybe; those renegades 
will fight; got plenty of sand. If any one aint ready 
to have his scalp danced, better stay at home. Good 

night. Remember, sun-up, sharp!” and wrapping 
his blanket around him, he lay down in front of the 
fire, and was soon fast asleep. The rest of us fol- 
lowed his example, some in the cabin, and some out- 
side; and soon all was quiet. 

The sun was just peeping over the edge of the 
mesa, when we were in the saddle, and ready to start. 
There were twenty-six of us, each armed with a 
Sharp, Remington, or Winchester rifle, and with at 
least one, and generally two, ten-inch Colt revolvers 
in his belt. At the head rode Clay and Shanipaw, 
and the rest, in semi-military order, followed. 

A steady lope of an hour took us out of the valley, 
and up on the Metacka mesa, which stretched away 
for two hundred miles, before it dropped into the 
valley of the Chiquita. The sun climbed up into the 
heavens, and the heat became oppressive. Our lope 
subsided into a trot—the trot into a walk—the walk 
into a crawl. 

It was forty miles to Cottonwood Springs, and no 
water nor shade till we reached them, though the 
mouth grew parched, and the tongue thick, and each 
drop of blood seemed a drop of liquid fire. But the 
poor horses plodded patiently along, with drooping 
heads and lolling tongues, till, when it seemed as if 
another mile would surely send us mad, Shanipaw 
plunged down a little arroyo, wheeled to the left, and 
turning a sharp corner, fell prone on his face to 
quench his thirst at Cottonwood Springs. 

For the last four or five hours, my imagination had 
been revelling in visions of fountains of ice-cold 
water, bubbling up from beneath the roots of giant 
trees, tumbling and dashing down rocky cliffs, and 
singing their songs of cool refreshment to the thirst- 
stricken traveller. But alas for the reality! Two or 
three stagnant ponds in an alkali soil—covered with 
a filthy reddish- green scum—full of all kinds of 
crawling and wriggling insect life—hot, bitter, nau- 
seous—such were the long-expected springs! The 
groves of trees, under which we were to fling our 
weary bodies and, after our toils, find rest in their 
grateful shade, where were they? Clumps of sage 
and grease-wood, with a few starveling bitter willows 
—these had taken their place! 

But we were too thirsty to be particular, and, 
straining some of the stuff through a not over-clean 
handkerchief, we managed to drink some of it, and 
gave way for our panting horses. 

Some cold bread and meat which we had brought 
with us was eaten, and while the animals cropped the 


How the horses revelled in the juicy grass, and we 
in fresh venison steaks, till hunger was satisfied, and 
we lay down to take our much needed sleep! 

All the rest of the day we slept, or lounged, in the 
cool shade of the pifion-trees, and when the sun was 
setting, pushed on to Ojo Verde or Green Springs, 
rested there during the heat of the next day, and 
about four o’clock, began to pick our way down the 
Cafion del Mozo, which would lead us into the valley 
of the Chiquita. 

We were still nearly fifty miles from where Shani- 
paw reported that the stockmen had been murdered, 
and our intention was to push down the caiion into 
the valley, camp there for the night, and resume our 
search, cautiously, next day. 

We had as yet seen no Indian sign, but we were 
anxious to get away from the rocks of the cafion, 
where we could be easily ambushed, and out into the 
open valley, where we hoped we could find trace of 
Poconaro-Guinnep, and strike him unawares. 

With such plans, just as the sun was setting, Clay 
and Shanipaw rode around the rocky angle where the 
cafion bent abruptly as it entered the valley, but in- 
stantly reined their horses sharply up with an excla- 
mation of surprise! 

In a moment, the rest of us were at their side, 
looking upon a sight which astonished and somewhat 
alarmed the coolest of us! 

Before us was a flat, basin shaped hollow, half a mile 
long by a quarter wide, bounded at one end and the 
sides by the rocky walls of the caiion, and at the other 
end opening out upon the valley of the Chiquita. 

Along both sides and the upper end of this basin 
were pitched skin tepees, and ‘“‘wickiups” of poles 
covered with sage brush, among which hundreds of 
Indians, “bucks,” squaws and children were lying, 
sitting, and walking about, while out in front, up and 
down the valley grazed herds of Indian ponies. There 
at the entrance of the cafion sat our party, huddling 
together like a flock of quail, while expressions of 
wonder and surprise burst from the lips of all. 

“Who are they?” 

“What does it mean?” 

“Better be getting out of this!” 

“Let’s make a dash, and shoot our way through :” 
these and similar speculations. 

“Keep your eyes open, boys, and come on,” said 
Clay. “If they’re ‘Agency’s,’ we're all right. If 
they’re ‘hostiles’ they’re too strong for us to fight 
among these rocks, and every step we can get towards 
the valley without fighting is so much clear gain. If 


to ride!” 


rode slowly down the centre lane between the lines 
of “‘wickiups,” each man with his hand on the trigger 
of his rifle, his revolver loose in its sheath, and his 
horse well in hand for a dash for life, if necessary. 


The Indians were evidently as much surprised as 
Clay’s comments, as we rode along, were not 


very encouraging, though his voice was as low and 
impassive as ever. 


As we passed one group, he muttered, “Jicarillas, 


blast °em, and Mescaleros, too. By George, there’s 
Juh! and Jeronimo! And that limb of a Loto, as ’ma 
sinner! Hullo! Utes, too. Little Billy! and Colorow! 
Mighty long ways from home! 
Kokowity’s band of Pi-Utes! 
amongst this riff-raff? 
only—I declare, there’s the old hound, himself! 
Now, boys, lookout for squalls! 


Some deviltry up! 
What are they doing 
Now if old Poconaro were 


If he lifts a finger, 
I shall be forced to shoot him, and then you'll have 


H. P. UFFORD. 
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Warm as the breath of the tropical seas, 
Fragrant with incense of flowers, 

Sweet is the song that floats on the breeze, 
Sweet are thy leaf-hidden bowers! 


Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 


A DISAPPOINTED BIRD. 


How an Eagle Caught a Tartar. 


In talking with a friend one day, our conversation 
turned upon the instinct of animals, and their re- 
markable sagacity in arriving at results which could 
scarcely be attained without the exercise of what 
seems to be, at least, a limited degree of reason. 

Among other things I mentioned the case of a pair 


| of gray eagles, that for many years built their nest 


and reared their young in the forked top of a very 
large sycamore-tree, that grew in the forest which 
lined the bank of the Mississippi River, not far from 
where we lived, though on the opposite side, for 
we lived in Iowa, and the tree stood in Illinois. 

The tree was a very giant of its kind, such as are 
not at all uncommon on the “bottom lands” of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and was straight 
and smooth for nearly a hundred feet from the 
ground. 

There it threw out three large branches or forks 
and in this convenient place, which not even a squir 
rel could reach by climbing, these eagles had buil* 
their huge nest of sticks and mud and rushes. 

Not a few men and boys tried to capture, or shoot 
one of the huge birds. The tree was so large and 
smooth—it was nearly five feet in diameter—that 
they could not climb it; the nest was so solid that 
no bullet would penetrate it; and the only way to 
get a shot seemed to be for the hunter to secrete 
himself near by, and shoot the birds in their fre- 
quent journeys to and from the nest. = 

This seems to be an easy solution of the matter, 
but though the attempt was made many times, some- 
times by persons who came before daybreak, and, 
secreting themselves as they thought securely from 
observation, waited patiently all Gay, not an eagle 
did they see, and not a shot did they get. But when 
the coast was clear the birds would go to the tree 
from their feeding grounds, a series of marshy 
lakes, apparently without taking any precaution. 

“Now,” said I, “how did those eagles know when 
it, was safe to fly straight to their nest, and when to 
keep away from it altogether for a day at a time?” 
“Well,” said my friend, “I can’t tell, of course, 
how they know, but you know an eagle has got a 
sharp eye, and can see things that you and I wouldn’t 
notice at all; and besides they fly so high that they 
can see everything for miles and miles. Now I sus- 
pect that when those hunters were watching the nest, 
those eagles were soaring up in the air a mile high, 
and seeing everything that was going on.” 

“Yes,” said I, wishing to draw him out, for I was 
rather amused at the ease with which he, in his back- 
woods way, got over the difficulty,—‘tyes, but how 
about their going there before daylight, when one, at 
least, of the birds must have been in the nest?” 

*‘Well,” said he, “maybe they were, and then ag’in 
maybe they wasn’t. Eagles are mighty early risers, 
and I reckon they had gone after their breakfast 
long before your town hunters had got to the tree. 
Besides if one of those eagles had been on the nest 
when the hunter came, she’d ’a’ smelt him, and just 
have squatted down in the nest, and never moved a 
feather all day, not even if he shot the nest a dozen 
times. Why,” he added, “they’ve got a scent sharper 
than a dog, and you can’t fool them a mite, that is, I 
mean you can’t hardly ever fool them. 

“But I knew an eagle once though that got fooled, 
and fooled badly, too, in spite of his instinct, or 
sagacity, or whatever you’ve a mind to call it.” 

“How was that?” I asked, for he had been an old 
hunter, and I knew there was a yarn coming that he 
was aching to tell. 

“Well,” said he, ‘I don’t mind telling you how it 
was, for I guess you won’t make fun ef it; but I don’t 
tell it to everybody. It does look like a purty tough 
story. But its true for all that, for I saw it myself. 

“It was nigh onto forty years ago, when I was just 
achunk of a boy, thatit happened. My father owned 
a farm down near the Ohio River, and he kept quite 
alot of sheep, for his land was hilly and better for 
sheep pasture than for farming anyway. One spring 
there came acold snap in the fore part of March, and 
a good many of the early lambs got chilled and died. 

“We had built some pole sheds covered with straw 
for the sheep, on the south side of a hill about forty 
rods from the house, and we threw the dead lambs 
up on top of those sheds to keep them away from the 

dogs, and they lay there a good while. : 

“One day in April I was at work ploughing in a 
field on the top of a hill, right across from the one 
where the sheep-sheds were built, and, of course, in 
plain sight of them. 











a gun is fired, ride straight for the open; don’t stop to 
fight here, except to shoot those who try to stop 
you!” and he rode on, and we followed. 





scanty bunch-grass which drew a precarious living 





rance. “Why, man, that’s George Clay!” 





from the ashy soil, we lay down for a few hours of 


we passed, the warriors scowled at us from where 


The squaws and children looked up, loweringly, as | 


“Stopping to rest my team, I happened to look 
down on the sheds, and was surprised to see only two 
or three of the lambs left, though I knew nearly a 
score had been thrown up there. 
| While I was looking at the sheds, and wondering 
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what had become of the lambs, I happened to look | first, the cat now seemed to be closely intertwined | Every one thus wishing to leave Russia, tempo- 


towards the river, which was in plain sight, and I 
saw a large bird sailing over it, which I at once 
took to be an eagle. As I watched it with boyish 
interest, I saw that it was coming towards me, or 
rather towards the sheep-pens, where the dead 
lambs were. 

“All at once it occurred to me, that maybe it 
was the eagle that had carried off the lambs, and 
I resolved to watch and see. Sure enough it flew 
straight toward the shed, and after hovering over 
it a moment, as if to make sure of its aim, it sud- 


denly dropped down up- 
on the carcass of one of aa 

the lambs, and then rose at 
again quickly, and flew 

away carrying the lamb in its claws. 

“T wondered if that eagle was making a 
regular business of obtaining his supplies 
from our sheep pen, and so the next day I 
watched to see if it would come back 
again. Sure enough, at about the same 
hour the next day, the eagle came back to the 
shed, and carried off another lamb, and the next 
day it carried off the last one. 

‘Having exhausted the supply of spring lamb, 
as I was still at work in the same field, I watched 
to see what the eagle would do next. I didn’t 
really think it would come back again, but it did. 

“The next day at about the usual hour I saw it 
coming again, but it did not as before fly straight 
to the sheds ; it sailed around over them quite high 
up in the air, lazily describing great circles, as if 


.. to show that it didn’t really expect to find -any- 


thing, but had come back more from force of 
habit than anything else; or, perhaps, it thought 
maybe it had overlooked one lamb. 

‘*However, it did not take me long to discover 
that its circles were becoming smaller, and that it 
was descending toward the sheep pen. I became 
a little scared; for I thought that, as the bird 
had finished the dead lambs, perhaps it was going 
to try a live one this time. Still as the sheep were 
not in the pen, but had gone out to pasture, I 
thought that couldn’t be its object. 

“Looking a little closer, I now saw that a large 
white cat belonging to the house had climbed up 
on the shed, and perhaps he, too, had come for 
spring lamb. Disappointed in that, he had curled 
himself upon the sunny side of the shed, cat fash- 
ion, and was taking a comfortable morning nap 
in the warm sunshine. 

“That the eagle saw the cat was very evident; 
that it had at first mistaken him for another lamb 
was quite probable; that it was puzzled and un- 
decided as it came nearer was equally certain ; for, 
as it wheeled around in ever lessening circles, I 
could see its head turn from side to side, as if to 
examine its intended prey more closely. 

“Pussy still slept on entirely unconscious of the 
impending danger. 

“At last the eagle, seeming to have decided that 
if there were any doubts in the matter, it would 
give itself the benefit of them, suddenly stopped 
in mid air, hovered for a moment to make sure of 
its aim, and then dropped with outspread talons 
full upon the unsuspecting cat. Pussy was evi- 
dently surprised, caught napping as it were, for 
although there was a momentary struggle, the 
bird soon arose heavily, bearing the still struggling 
cat in its cruel claws. 

‘But, if the bird was victorious in its first onset, 
it had not flown far before it seemed to realize 
that its victim was neither a lamb, nor a spring 
chicken. It began to flap its wings rapidly, and 
would turn in the air, and cavort in a very sur- 
prising manner. 

“Pussy, though caught napping, was evidently 
proving to be very much too wide awake now for 
the eagle’s comfort. The bird would dart up sud- 
denly to quite a height, sometimes almost turning 
a somersault, then it would beat the air with its 
wings, and shake itself in a very peculiar manner. 

“The contest lasted for several minutes, but the 
bird was evidently getting the worst of it. I could 
see the white fur of the cat plainly outlined against 
the dark gray of the eagle’s body, but instead of 
hanging dependent from the eagle’s talons, as at 


with its captor. 

“By degrees the flapping of the eagle’s wings 
| grew slower, and its struggles fainter, until at last 
| it seemed suddenly to collapse, and both cat and 

bird fell heavily to the ground at no great distance 
| from where I was standing. 

“IT ran quickly to the 
spot where the combatants 
fell, and found them in a 
close embrace. The eagle’s 
claws were clasped through 
and through the cat’s body, 
and the cat in turn had 
twisted itself around, as 
















ing the bird with its claws, 
had closed its jaws upon 
the eagle’s neck with 
all the energy of its 
death grip. Thus I 


A DISAPPOINTED BIRD. 


found them, and both of them were stone dead. 
The strange freaks and gyrations of the huge 
bird were thus fully accounted for. In seizing our 
poor old ‘Tommy’ he had truly ‘caught a tartar.’” 
J. Torts. 
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IN THE COUNTRY. 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. Keat 
ad 8. 





RUSSIAN PASSPORTS. 


Some years ago it was absolutely necessary for 
every traveller abroad to be provided with a pass- 
port, and to carry it with him wherever he went. 

This passport was a document issued by the 
foreign office of his government. In the United 
States it was signed by the Secretary of State, and 
a fee of five dollars was charged for it. It served 
not only to protect the traveller from disturbance 
as he passed through foreign lands, but also to 
identify him, and give him ready passage across 
the various frontiers. 

The requirement which the European nations 
used to make, that every traveller should have a 
passport, was both a vexatious and an expensive 
one. It often caused delays in journeys; it took 
time to have the passports examined and counter- 
signed, as the traveller went from one country to 
another; and at every step fresh fees had to be 
paid to various officials. 

Happily for the tourist of to-day, the passport 
system, with its many annoyances, has been, to a 
large degree, abandoned. One now needs no pass- 
port in order to travel freely through England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Norway, 
and Spain. 

They are still required, indeed, in the remoter 
countries of Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and Portu- 
gal, but the only country of the first rank which 
still retains the system, in even more than its 
former rigor, is the Empire of Russia. 

As the nations have grown more free, they have 
ceased to take the precaution of requiring pass- 
ports, lest criminals or conspirators should invade 
their territory. It was found that such a system 
did not effectually exclude suspicious foreigners, 
nor was it still so necessary to protect the state 
from outside conspiracy. 

But despotic governments are always distrust- 
ful and afraid. In order to maintain their harsh 
rule, they must resort to all sorts of devices and 
methods, which free states do not find necessary. 

The Czar has recently issued a decree which 
has increased the rigor of the passport system in 
his vast dominions, and has made it harder than 
ever for foreigners to travel in Russia, and for 
Russians to go abroad, or even to move about 
from place to place in their own country. 

By this decree, foreigners entering Russia have 
to pay larger fees than before, a fresh fee being 
required at every new sojourning place. But it 
bears with yet greater hardship upon those Rus- 
sians, or foreign residents, who desire to travel 





beyond the Russian frontier. 


only a cat could, and, seiz- | 


rarily, must pay fifteen dollars for his passport in 
the first place; and he cannot go a step without it. 
The passpert, moreover, is limited to g fixed 
period of a few weeks; and if its holder remains 
away from home beyond that period, he must pay 
a certain sum to the Russian officials for every 
additional day of absence, amounting to about 
seventy-five cents. 

Such a tax is easily borne by the rich Russian 
landowner, who wishes to visit Berlin or Paris, 
but it is a grievous burden upon the clerks and 
commercial travellers, whose business compels 
them to travel to and fro at greater or less inter- 
| vals. 

Russia imposes this passport burden on its sub- 
jects and on foreigners for two reasons. One is, 
| in order to enable the police, if possible, to detect 
| the many plotters against the despotism ; the other, 
| to bring more money into the imperial treasury, 
|and into the pockets of the swarms of officials 
who are scattered through the empire. 

It is probable that the passport system will be 
maintained in Russia until, like the other Euro- 








pean States, it ceases to be a pure despotism, and, 
becoming free, will no longer fear the dangers of | 


secret conspiracy. 


Pirvtaicp eniiicillateaginin tects 
THE BUILDER. 


Ah, me, the step, how short a one, 
Between the doing and the done! 
How near the barque may come to land, 
Yet cast her cargo on the sand! 
Oh, give me strength, and give me mind, 
To finish what my hands may find; 
That none may say, in future days, 

“This man could hew, but could not raise.” 








or 
THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


In view of the possibility that the fiftieth Con- 
gress may be called together in extra session early 
in the autumn, it becomes interesting to examine 
the political constitution of the two bodies which 
will have in charge the making of the laws for the 
country until March 4, 1889. 

The membership of the Senate was completed 
on the 14th of June, when the New Hampshire 
Legislature elected Mr. William E. Chandler, 
who was Secretary of the Navy in President Ar- 
thur’s Cabinet, to succeed the late Senator Pike, 
whose place had been temporarily filled by Mr. 
Cheney, appointed by the Governor. 

In the Senate, as it was constituted when the 
forty-ninth Congress ended last March, there were 
forty-two Republicans and thirty-four Democrats, 
counting the two Virginia Senators as Republi- 
cans. Twenty-six Senators have been elected, 
including the vacancy election in New Hampshire. 
In twenty-one States the retiring Senator is suc- 
ceeded by one of the same party, and in nine of 
these cases the Senator was re-elected. 

The Republicans gained a Senator in Nevada; 
the Democrats gained one in each of the States of 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, and California; 
but it is expected that there will be a contest over 
the new Senator from Indiana, and his admission 
is somewhat in doubt. 

When the Senate meets, then, the Republicans 
will have thirty-eight members, without counting 
Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, who is rather 
erratic in politics; and the Democrats will have 
thirty-six or thirty-seven, if they can seat their 
new member from Indiana. 

The division of the Senate politically, on geo- 
graphical lines, is more marked to-day than it 
ever was before. Sixteen Southern States are rep- 
resented by two Democratseach. Eighteen North- 
ern States have each two Republican Senators; 
Indiana alone of the Northern States has two 
Democratic Senators. The doubtful Mr. Riddle- 
berger, of Virginia, is the only Republican Senator 
from any State of the South. The representation 
of three States, Virginia, Ohio, and California, is 
divided. Thus, while there is but one Republican 
Senator from the South, there are but four Demo- 
cratic Senators from the North. 

The new House of Representatives will consist, 
as nearly as can be estimated, of one hundred and 
sixty-eight Democrats, one hundred and fifty-three 
Republicans, and four members of the Labor and 
Greenback parties. The Democrats will therefore 
be in full control of the body, and, as in the last 
Congress, the two branches will be out of sym- 
pathy with each other politically. 

A very large number, an unusual number, of the 
members appear in Congress for the first time. Of 
the three hundred and twenty-five members, only 
one hundred and ninety-eight sat in the last Con- 
gress, seventeen others return to the House of Rep- 
resentatives after an absence, and one other has 
served in the Senate but not in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. There are, consequently, one hun- 
dred and nine, almost exactly one-third, who will 
be wholly inexperienced in Congressional duties. 

The most important questions to come before the 
new Congress, as it now seems, are those of finance. 
Indeed, it is for the consideration of these matters 
that the extra session will be called, if called it is. 

In the first place there is the ever-recurring sub- 
ject of ta@ation. All parties and nearly all per- 
sons in the country agree in thinking that the 
Government raises too much revenue. They differ 
so much as to which of the sources of revenue 
shall be cut off, that nothing could be done by the 
last Congress; and the prospect of an agreement 
now is not very bright. 

But in any event, it is necessary to do something 
in reference to the debt. No part of the public 








debt that is left, except the greenback notes, can 





now be paid at par. In order to reduce the debt 
which bears interest, the Treasury must go into 
the market and buy the bonds at a high premium. 

Moreover, the reduction of the greenback debt 
is prohibited by law; and if the bonds be not pur- 
chased, money will accumulate in the Treasury, 
greatly to the injury of business. On this matter, 
therefore, something must be done. The debates 
upon finance cannot fail to be highly interesting 
and instructive. 


tee 


CHANGED FOR THE WORSE. 


Three young girls of about sixteen, whose gowns 
show quiet good taste, and whose faces tell of pleas- 
ant tempers and nimble minds, are in a parlor to- 
gether, alone. One is reading aloud. Her voice is 
sweet and unaffected. She stops now and then, while 
the three discuss the book or their work, with much 
joking and laughter. 

They are clever, but tender and womanly. They 
are totally unconscious of themselves; their tones 
are low and sincere; there can be no doubt you are 
in the company of gentlewomen. 

Suddenly, presto! all is changed. A caller is an- 
nounced. One of the young ladies stiffens herself, 
pinches in her lips, and speaks in mincing monosylla- 
bles. Another gurgles and giggles, blushes, and tosses 
her chin upward; she lisps her answers with an ab- 
surd sweetness of voice and glance. 

The third suddenly becomes a very swash-buckler 
of a young woman. Hitherto she has spoken Eng- 
lish; now she falls into an unknown dialect. 

‘‘How is your mother, Jenny?” she is asked by the 
visitor. 

“Oh, top!” 

“T heard your brother had gone to New York.” 

“Oh, that was a fake. He was badly punished at 
foot-ball, and is lying low to fetch up.” 

“You seem to know all that’s going on.”’ 

“Oh yes; I’m fly!” 

One of her companions at this puts on an air of 
offended propriety, and shakes her head with stern 
reprobation. The other giggles, and drops her head 
on her breast affectedly. - 

What can have changed these simple, pleasant 
girls into puppets? Can it be the advent of a single 
youth, ringed and chained, and with a faint down 
upon his upper lip, to which is given all the attention 
his little mind is capable of giving? 

Is it possible that any men prefer these simpering, 
prim, dash-away styles in women, which are some- 
times so exaggerated in silly girls that their manner 
might befit slaves drawn upin the market, and trying 
to attract a buyer? 

So forced and unnatural is the conduct of some of 
our American girls, when a possible suitor is present, 
that nothing of their true selves is seen through it. 
They might as well be wrapped in the unbecoming 
headdress and covering that makes the public dress 
of the Oriental woman. 


~ 
‘or 


PROTECTED BY HELPLESSNESS. 


During a furious skirmish in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley between the Union Cavalry and a few mounted 
bands of Southern guerrillas, the farmhouses, barns, 
and hay-ricks within the lines of battle were fired. 
The inhabitants fled, but a child of two years was 
left behind by some chance, and, toddling out, sat 
down in the middle of the road. 

There he sat laughing and playing with the stones, 
when a Union regiment thundered up. There was an 
instant’s pause, then the line separated, and galloped 
past in two bodies, leaving the baby unharmed. 

A sharp order rang out, an orderly halted and, after 
the regiment had passed, took up the child and con- 
veyed it to a place of safety. It’s home had been 
burned by these men, they were pursuing its father 
and brothers to the death, but, for the child who 
trusted in them, they had only care and tenderness. 

A story with the same meaning is told by Graydon, 
a captain in the Revolutionary Army under Washing- 
ton. After a desperate fight at the taking of Fort 
Washington, he with several other officers was made 
prisoners. The Scotch sergeant who had them in 
charge, shook his head with kindly rebuke: 

“Eh, my lads! ye suld never fight against your 
king!” 

At that moment an officer of high rank rode up in 
furious excitement. ‘What! taking prisoners?’ he 
shouted. ‘Take no prisoners! Kill them! Kill every 
man of them!” 

The British troops hesitated, and raised their car- 
bines. Graydon turned quickly, and taking off his 
hat, with a low bow to the infuriated officer, said 
gravely, “Sir, I place myself under your protection.” 

The officer, recalled to himself, changed color, and 
gave orders to liave them led to the rear. 

“The man,” says Boudinot, “is always present in 
the savage, if we know how to call upon him.” 








TYPE AND SHORTHAND WRITERS. 


Young people who intend to learn shorthand and 
type-writing may profitably reflect upon a remark 
made the other day by a New York business man 
who has employed shorthand writers for many 
years, and keeps several girls busy at the type- 
writer. 

It is so easy nowadays to learn shorthand in our 
large cities, that a large number of young men and 
young women are looking to that art, and to its as- 
sistant, the type-writer, as a means of earning their 
subsistence. Ingenious teachers have learned just 
how to help their pupils over the difficulties, and to 
get them quickly able to “take down” a vast number 
of words in a minute. 

But, according to our New Yorker, the kind of per- 
son who is wanted in a business office is not one who 
can merely take down two hundred words in a min- 
ute and then write them out with corresponding 
rapidity by the machine. He declares that he has 
tried several nice girls in his office who could write 
well enough and fast enough, and yet were absolutely 
worthless to a busy man. 

He receives, for example, a note asking a favor. 
He writes upon the note, in pencil, the words “polite 
no.” He wants his clerk to write an answer refusing 
the favor in a gentle, conciliatory manner, according 
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to the nature of the request, and the character, stand- 
ing, and sex of the applicant. 

This requires judgment and some little knowledge 
of the world. It is a simple matter, but many short- 
hand writers are unable to accomplish it. On another 
note, asking an interview, the employer writes, ‘Yes; 
to-morrow, at half-past two; here.’’ Our New Yorker 
asserts that he has had applicants highly r nded 
who could not, unaided, write acceptably the note re- 
quired by this direction. Such things demand a cer- 
tain amount of tact, taste, knack, ‘“‘gumption,” which 
many rapid writers do not possess, and perhaps 
could never acquire. 

In truth, business men scarcely expect young short- 
hand writers to write anything of importance except 
from dictation. But here again, if we may trust our 
New Yorker, a large proportion of young girls are 
incompetent. He says a girl is of little use to him 
unless she can spell Buenos Ayres or Seringapatam 
without stopping to look it out in the office gazetteer. 
He also wishes, not merely that she shall be able to 
spell Cicero without an S, but that she shall have 
some little idea whether a man, a little girl, or a 
piece of crockery is meant by the word. 

He goes so far as to say that skill in the use of 
shorthand and the type-writer counts for nothing, and 
less than nothing, unless that skill is supplemented 
by a general knowledge of men and things, which an 
intelligent mind cannot help acquiring, but which 
some very good and respectable people never acquire. 
He sums it all up in a short, impatient sentence, “I 
want a writer that knows something.” 





— +0 
BOWS AND BEARDS. 


A run through a collection of fashion plates, which 
exhibit the styles of dresses worn by men and women 
during the past hundred years, suggests that the 
fashions are treated according to the old rule of hos- 
pitality : ““Welcome the coming and speed the part- 
ing guest.” 

In former days, persons with a reputation for piety 
distinguished themselves from “the world’s people” 
by living and dressing plainly. Two ladies of Easton, 
Massachusetts, were once excluded from a Methodist 
“Love Feast” because they had bows on their bonnets. 
It was not uncommon then for Methodist preachers 
to call attention in a sermon to those “sisters” who 
wore jewelry and trimmings. 

Beards were not in fashion then, and a minister 
had to appear with a shaven face, unless he was will- 
ing to brave public censure. The eccentric Lorenzo 
Dow was willing to do so. He wore a full and long 
beard, which made him an object of public curiosity. 

Having been announced to preach on a certain 
evening at Easton, he found the Methodist meeting- 
house crowded and dimly lighted. Crouching low, 
so that he might not be seen by the audience, he 
wormed his way up the crowded aisle and into the 
pulpit, upon which stood two lighted candles. 

Suddenly rising, like an apparition, he took one of 
the candles and held it up to his face. He then turned 
first one side and then the other to the audience, and 
for several minutes allowed them to gaze on his flow- 
ing beard. Having gratified their curiosity, he re- 
placed the candle and began the services. 

Three male members of that same church asserted 
their right to do as they pleased by appearing in 
“meeting” with the leather aprons on which they 
wore about their week-day work. 

The young people made fun of the leather-aproned 
worshippers, and two of them, being admonished by 
the minister, laid aside their aprons on Sundays; but 
one, to whom it was a pleasure to be talked about, 
stemmed opposition and ridicule, and wore his leather 
apron to church, even in winter, when he buttoned 
his overcoat over it. His excuse was, “fear of tak- 
ing cold.” 





PLAYING SCARECROW. 


“Oh, there is little danger of an ordinary mortal’s 
growing conceited!” said a lady, in mock despair. 
“Pitfalls are always waiting for our pride.” 

She then went on to say that, having some business 
with one of the literary world’s great men, the editor 
of a well-known paper, she ventured upon a call on 
him at his office. He was most cordial, and her 
errand was soon completed to her satisfaction. Just 
as she was about taking her leave, there came a 
knock, and she rose at once to go. 

“Oh, pray wait one moment,” said the editor. “I 
know that knock. Oblige me by waiting until the 
gentleman has handed me his manuscript.” 

“I did wait,’ says the lady, in telling the story, 
“and found that the new comer was a celebrated 
author of our city. He glanced at me, gave the 
editor a package, and hurried away. To tell the 
truth, I was immensely flattered that the editor 
should have preferred losing the celebrated man’s 
call to shortening mine. 

“Judge of my feelings when he said, as soon as the 
door had closed behind the visitor, ‘I really beg your 
pardon for making use of you in this way, madam, 
but I absolutely couldn’t resist the temptation. I 
knew he wouldn’t stay if he saw I had a visitor, and 
his calls are so confoundedly long!’” 


_—4>>- 
‘or 


IMPORTANT TO KNOW FACTS, 


Evolutionists are confident that man has developed, 
by a long succession of changes, from the ascidian. 
They believe that he began his human existence as a 
Savage, and that he has reached a state of civiliza- 
tion by long and tedious struggles. The rude imple- 
ments found among the fossil remains of the iron, 
bronze, and stone ages are thought to demonstrate 
this slow progress from barbarism. 

But a new line of facts has been recently discov- 
ered, which throws doubt on the truth of such infer- 
ences. It has been found that these so-called savages 
of the stone age were well acquainted with one of 
the most delicate operations of surgery. 

Mr. Horseley recently reported to the Royal Insti- 
tution of England some curious facts he had learned 
from a personal examination of fossil remains of 
the caves of France. He found no less than sixty 
cases where the operation of trephining, formerly 
called trepanning, had evidently been performed. 

This operation consists in cutting the skull, and 
raising the fractured bone so as to prevent its pres- 
Sure on the substance of the brain. 








of stone with which to operate, it indicates a superior 
power of brain and a rare skill to do it successfully. 
It is hardly safe to call men capable of such surgi- 
cal feats rude savages. Kindred facts may yet be 
discovered which may essentially modify the entire 
theory of progress, as taught by the evolutionists. 


————_+or- 
NEW PROOF OF AN OLD STORY. 


The strange way in which the researches of arche- 
ology, the study of antiquity, sometimes confirm an- 
cient traditions and establish the truth of stories 
which had come to be regarded as mere fables is 
illustrated in a case which has recently come to light 
inRome. The story is told in history that, in the lat- 
ter part of the fourth century, when the Roman world 
had become Christian, Serena, the wife of the great 
Vandal chief, Stilicho, visited the almost deserted 
house of the Vestal Virgins of Pagan Rome, in which 
the sole survivor of the onee sacred sisterhood was 
one aged Vestal. 


Serena, finding the treasures of the house so nearly 
unguarded, stripped from one of the sacred statues a 
large jewelled necklace that was about its neck. The 
aged Vestal could do no more than solemnly curse the 
intruder. The Emperor Honorius, who was Serena’s 
son-in-law, did nothing about the theft. 

Serena died by violence, but not even the most 
superstitious person could imagine that it was the 
result of the Vestal’s curse, because she lived to be 
an old woman. 

When Alaric, the Goth, was besieging Rome, years 
afterward, Serena was d d to die b she 
was believed to have held treasonable correspondence 
with the Goths, and was strangled. Such incidents 
were not uncommon in the years of the decay of 
Rome. 

This is the story of Serena’s theft of the diamonds. 
Now for the verification of at least a part of it by 
archeology. 

The house of the Vestal Virgins of Rome has lately 
been discovered, and has been exposed to view by 
digging, and among the statues which were found of 
the successive chiefs of the Vestals, one statue, and 
one only, bears the marks of having been decorated 
with a real necklace, which has been violently torn 
away, as the fastenings of which still exist to show 
its size and the position of its great pendant jewel. 
This portrait-statue dates from the fourth century, 
and it is not impossible that this is the very statue 
which Serena robbed. 








HIS NAME. 


The Nation shows what changes a name may un- 
dergo as it passes from mouth to mouth. The point 
of the paragraph will be clear if we keep in mind 
that the original name means jire-stone, and this is 
what flint is called in German. French Pierre-de-Feu 
—stone-of-fire—is the same, and this the creoles asso- 
ciate only with the gun flint. 


Some years ago a German took up his abode in the 
French quarter whose name was Fritz Feuerstein. 

His Gallic neighbors could not frame their tongue 
to pronounce it aright, so they called him Monsieur 
Pierre de Feu, and this soon degenerated into simple 
Monsieur Pierre. 

Moving into the American side, he became Mr. 
Stone. Again he moved into the French quarter, 
and sought to re-establish his old name of Feuerstein, 
and they re-established the name of Pierre-de-Feu, 
bh rg on a residence among Americans, became Mr. 

int. 

Another residence among the creoles, in a new 
neighborhood, produced Monsieur Pierre-de-Fusil, 
and, going in advanced age to end his days above 
Canal Street, among the Americans of English pa- 
rentage, his name became Peter Gun. 





SEASICK PASSENGERS. 


An ocean steamer, head winds, a rough sea, and a 
steerage packed with Irish emigrants furnish amuse- 
ment to the passenger who has an eye for the humor- 
ous and is not made seasick by the rolling and the 
pitching. The cabin is a forlorn place, even the din- 
ner-table charms few from their staterooms, but the 
steerage is full of scenes ranging from the terrible 
to the ludicrous. 


On one steamer the steerage passengers were so 
terrified during a bit of rough weather, that they 
made up their minds they were going down, and 
would not undress for several nights. One old 
woman, who had not slept for several nights, was 
offered a composing draught by the doctor. 

“Ah, thin, dochtor darlint,” she said, refusing to 
take it, “let me go down with all me sinses aboot 
me!” 

The doctor found it difficult to understand another 
old crone. 

“Ah, thin, dochtor,” said she, ‘‘ye mustn’t mind 
me mumblin’, for I’ve taken out the false teeth, ye 
see, that I may be sick the aisier.” 

“Were you frightened last night?” a girl was 
asked the morning after a gale. 

“T niver,”’ she replied, “said so many prayers to- 
gether since the day of my christening.” 
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NOT TO BE DISPUTED. 


Although President Lincoln knew what was due to 
him in his official capacity, he was by no means a 
ceremonious man. 
founded that he could not only forgive a liberty, but 
could appreciate a joke of which he himself was made 
the object. 


A member of Congress had obtained from Mr. 
Lincoln « promise to issue a certain war order, but 
the President made the condition that Mr. Stanton 
must be told about it. The member went on his 
errand. 

“Did the President say he would issue such an 
order?” inquired the Secretary. 

“ id.’ 

“Then he is a fool—a great fool!” replied Stanton. 

The member returned to the President, and faith- 
fully repeated the conversation. 

“Did Stanton say I was a fool?” inquired Lincoln. 

“He did.” 

“Then I think I am a fool, for Stanton is generally 
right,’’ was the characteristic reply of the President. 


—e =" 
UNINTERESTING READING. 


Literature is in high demand among sailors on a 
long voyage. They will even, in their desire of help- 
ing pass the monotonous days, read the same book at 
least a half-dozen times. 


T once knew a sailor, says an English seaman, who 
could just spell out an easy sentence with difficulty, 
to pore for weeks over an old algebra, as deeply a 
sorbed in it as a maiden aunt in the “Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages’’ portion of her newspaper. 

When he had come to the end, he said to me, “I’ve 
heard a lot of talk about that algebra book, but I’ve 





As the surgeons of that day had only instruments 


toend. I don’t think it’s noways interestin’ ! 


His self-respect was so well- | 


read every word of it right through from beginning | 











Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, operating through the blood, 
radically cures scrofulous taint. [Adv. 


iol Nace 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself, and supe- 
rior in strength, y and medicinal merit. (Adv. 





—>__——_ 
Barry’s Tricopherous sells more than all other hair 
preparations together, proof positive of excellence.[ Adv. 
—_————_ 


Spasmodic Asthma.—The most severe cases of 
this dreadful complaint have been cured by a few doses 
of Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma, and in no in- 
stance has it failed to give immediate relief. Send for 
sample to Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, Mass. [Adv 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Coats and Vests at proportionate prices. 


Below is what the American Express Co. (capital, 
000,000) wrote, and will write again to any one 
inquiring about us. 
OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CoO., 
Cor. Franklin & Hawley Sts., BosTON, 
une 3, 1887. 
N. P. Freeman, Esq., 
Macomb, Mo. 
Dear Sir,—So far as we 
know, the Plymouth Rock | 
Pants Co. are perfectly re- 
sponsible. We are doing a 













DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


large daily business with 
them, having always found 
them promptand honorable 
in all their dealings. You 
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know that they always re- | 
fund promptly in case a | 
| buyer so desires after receiving his goods. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
Per GEO. E. CRANE, Solicitor. 

Full line of samples and self-measurement blanks sent 
_ receipt of 6c. Will include a linen tape-measure 
| if you mention this paper. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer S8t., Boston, Mass. 














CARPENTERS, FARMERS, MECHANICS, BARBERS, 


and all others using WHETSTONES, RAZOR 

HONES, etc., do you want a ro thing? If so, buy 

PIKE’S goods. We have been established since 

1823, and have all kinds. First-class Dealers sell them,- 
but be sure you get PIKE’S brands. 


To show how ed the quality is, we will send as 
samples by mail, 








Gritty Pearl Desk Stone, ° e e 10 cts. 
Gritty Pearl Carpenter’s Stone, 8x2x1, : 50 
Chocolate Penknife Stone, . - 12 re 
Chocolate Bench, ° ° ° 50 “i 
Chocolate Bench in Cherry Case, _. . % % 
Rosy Red Washita Penknife Stone . 35 _< 
Rosy Red “ 8x2x!i, ° ° rb) 
Rosy Red “Mounted, . $1.00 a 
6-inch Superfine Razor Hone, . . rb) 
7-inch Superfine Razor Hone, . - - 1.25 
8-inch Superfine Razor Hone, . ‘ . 2.50 2 
Table Knife Sharpener, e > . 40 
Arkansas Stone, 4x1}4x1, ° e ° 1,00 
Arkansas Stone, 6 to 8x2x1 » > . 2.00 
Arkansas Stone, Mahogany Cz 





y Case, . . 2.50 
The Arkansas is the finest Oil Stone in the world. 
1 dozen Superior Scythe Stones, by express, 00 
lassorted lot, that Boys can sell readily at 
100 per cent. profit, by express, . ; 5.00 
All the above are warranted to give satisfaction. 
For further information and Catalogue, address 











THE MASK OF BEAUTY. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ARTIFICES 
OF THE TOILET AND BATH. 


The Never-Ending Struggle to Preserve 
and Beautify the Skin. 


The frightful extent to which the arts of the toilet are 
now being carried, leads one to question if many of the 
prevailing diseases of the skin, especially of the skin 
of the face and throat, are not due to the action 
of cosmetics upon so delicate and complex a surface. 
The production of rouge alone has reached shocking 
proportions; while that of chalk and bismuth, arsenic, 
antimony, and other aids to artifice, do not fall far be- 
hind. No expense has been spared, both in the present 
and in the past,in bringing these articles to the last 
point of perfection; and Sir Humphrey Davy has re- 
lated an instance of an English manufacturer of rouge 
offering a thousand pounds for the secret of a French- 
man’s superior preparation, the sole secret being, 
however,—to such nicety had the manufacture been 
brought,—that in France rouge could be made under the 
bright sun that nature had denied to the British manu- 
facturer, a sunbeam turning the scale. 

But they who make use of rouge for nature’s flush, 
and chalk and bismuth for her snow, who, like Jezebel, 
put their eyes in painting with antimony, who redden 
their lips with salves, and resort to lotions and potions 
of arsenic and mercury, with the idea that so, like Petru- 
chio’s Shrew, they may look as clear as morning roses 
newly washed with dew, make a ruinous mistake. Not to 
speak of the risks run of turning blue and green under 
the action of certain gases, or of the twitching paralysis 
invited by metallic lotions, such persons will wake one 
day not to that mere absence of color and lustre which 
they had before, but to the presence of positive ugliness, 
to a nauseously yellow, blotched, and speckled brow and 
cheek that make beauty forevermore impossible. 

In the time of Louis XV. of France, there was issued 
adecree announcing that whosoever, by means of red 
or white paint, perfumes, or essences, or other arts of 
the toilet, should seek to entice into marriage any of 
His Majesty’s male subjects, should be prosecuted for 
witchcraft, and declared unfit for matrimony; and the 
same runs as an unwritten decree, in all men’s minds to- 
day. Why should one fill up the wondrously intricate 
pores of the skin with poison to be absorbed into the 


| system, when exactly the opposite course is all that is 


needed, the opening and cleansing of the pores with 
properly medicated soap and water, in order that ex- 
isting poison may be cast out, thus acquiring the pure 
rose and white natural to every healthy skin? Othello, 
himself, in his hour of madness, would not mar the skin 
of Desdemona. 
“That whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster.” 

No organ is so perfect and so beautiful as the skin; 
it is, indeed, that one organ where man is most pre- 
eminent over the brute creation, since no other animal 
has its quality and color. Soft as satin, sensitive as a 
camera, tinted with the lovliest delicacy, it yet has 
strength and elasticity sufficient for the protection of 
all the underlying frame, tissue, muscle, bone, and 
nerve. Everywhere a network of sudorific ducts, veins, 
and pores, it constantly renews itself, and not only with 
its ceaseless desquamation, but with its natural func- 
tional action, eliminates all waste accumulation, and 
disease. How can it perform its natural function if its 
ducts are clogged by paint and powder? With the skin 
entirely coated in varnish, a person will not live six 
hours; with the face varnished in cosmetics, into what 
state of disease will not the seat and throne of loveliness 
be cast? Time, itself, cannot “delve the parallels in 
beauty’s brow” so soon as cosmetics can. The myriad 
capillaries of the skin require to be kept in perfect or- 


| der, merely to prevent its disease; to keep them in per- 


| fect order they must be allowed to play their part of re- 
moving used-up matter from the inside, as well as 
of throwing off dust and soil from the outside. 

It would be cruel in us to excite the interest of the 
gentler sex in the matter of complexion if we could not 
offer a possible panacea without fear of undue prefer- 
ence. It is a fact well-known to dermatologists that for 
several years the Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap has 
been unrivalled as a skin beautifier. Not only does it 
contain the delicate odor and emollient and cleansing 
properties of the finest toilet soap, but it goes a step 
further than any soap yet prepared; and, by reason of its 
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Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


delicate, yet effective medical properties derived from 


| Cuticura, is enabled to remove skin blemishes by re- 


storing to activity those diseased or inflamed vessels of 
the skin which cause complexional disfigurations. It so 
purifies the pores, and enlivens and strengthens the 
glands, that the kin comes into that normal condition 
of positive wholesomeness, in which it calls for the rich- 
est blood and freest action, so that the damask flush 
comes and goes upon the cheek with the shifting beauty 
of the northern lights in the sky. No woman is insensi- 
ble to the advantages given by the bounding fulness of 


| the vein under the transparence of a perfect skin; but no 
| woman can have either the bounding vein or the trans- 


parent skin who does not maintain the health of the cir- 
culation and excretion by the pleasant friction of the 
bath with delicately medicated soap. 

Wherever the Cuticura Soap is daily used with soft 
water, directly upon the face, there will be no sallow- 
ness, no pimples, no blackheads, no new warts and 
moles, and no eruptions or rashes, while roughness and 
fissures will speedily disappear, chaps will be impossible, 
and that general redness, which gives to every face suf- 
fering from it an air of blowsy vulgarity, will yield to 
soft fairness, with the blush only upon the cheek and 
chin. The chemist who originally sought and found 
the constituents of Cuticura, from which the soap de- 
rives its purifying and beautifying properties, did it 
for the relief of one dear to him, and felt rewarded in 
his success. But the sufferings of how many others 
unknown to him has he allayed, and what gratitude 
has he received? Nothing is known in science to equal 
the Cuticura Soap for its peculiar property of cleansing 
clogged pores, freshening the accustomed lubricators, 
and rendering the skin flexible, smooth, and fair. That 
disfiguring and mortifying condition of the chin and 
mouth, which with scurf and scales afflicts so many 
women in middle life, is destroyed by it, with now and 
then an anointing of Cuticura, or an occasional dose of 
Cuticura Resolvent, and the young girl tortured by 
humiliating acne will find her forehead smooth and fair 
as an infant’s, if she perseveres in its use. It is guar- 
anteed by the State assayers and chemists of Massa- 
chusetts to be free from any mineral, metallic, or vege- 





Packages contain Sarsaparilla,Life of Man, Wintergreen 
cee, &c. Health and Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
Package to me e5 Gators, % cts.; Fy cts. — 
ackages. repaid. Prepared and put up at th 

NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 45 Washington 
St., Boston. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 








table poison, and to contain not one particle of anything 
noxious, and neither art nor medicine ‘s able to do any- 
| thing for the skin that shall render it more healthy, 
fresh and radiant with beauty than has now been done 
by the discovery of the Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap. 
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For the Companion. 


MY FATHER-—A MEMORY. 


The tender angel that he knew 

Came to him from the starlit blue, 
And, when his last life-force had sped, 
Soft heavenly fingers touched his head. 


The angel spake; “Behold in me 
God’s herald from eternity! 

On earth thy spirit saw in mine 
Clear guidance to the Love Divine. 


“Therefore I bless thee, ere we go 
‘To realms no mortal man may know, 
To heights beyond the utmost reach 
Of yearning human thought and speech.” 


My father’s voice grew clear and sweet,— 
He knelt beside the angel’s feet,— 

“All hail,” said he. “Show me the goal 
Where sin is lifted from the soul. 


“Oh, take me through the void of space 
To meet God's 7 ‘face to face!’ 
Long have I heard thy sacred call, 

Lead me to Christ, who died for all! 


“But heal, dear angel. this deep woe, 
From wounds of parting, ere I go; 
Let those who love me when unseen 
Keep in their hearts my memory green. 
The angel answered; “O’er thy dust 
True love abides and changeless trust.” . . 
Then, clad in faith’s unfaltering light, 
They journeyed upward through the night. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
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For the Companion. 
SOMETHING THAT WILL LAST. 


In 1884 a man who deserves the old title of gos- 
peller visited Cambridge University, in England. 
He is not a clergyman of any sect, but he believes 
that Christianity is the one vital force which is to 
civilize and elevate all mankind. The earnest- 
ness, directness, and simplicity of his appeals 
gathered large numbers of the students about 
him. The one question which he urged on each 
of them was, ‘‘What is Jesus to you? Look at 
His work in the world, and choose whether you 
will help Him in it.” 

After he was gone, a large number of these 
young Englishmen met every day, to discuss this 
matter. They were deeply moved and excited. 
Here was the most momentous question which they 
could ever face. 

They were not sickly, emotional, or even schol- 
arly men to whom such subjects were familiar. 
They were the sons of men of high rank and 
social position, many of them possessors of large 
wealth. The young men themselves were the 
leading athletes in the university, sensible, prac- 
tical, jolly fellows, a few of them inclined to be 
fast; but they were neither shallow nor petty in 
nature. 

They took up this question, knowing that their 
whole future depended on the issue. What would 
they do with life? Give it to society, to money- 
making, to sports? Here was another way offered 
to them, which was to go out to help mankind by 
teaching Christ; to labor, to bear hardship, death 
if need be, for His sake. 

Thirty of these men accepted this offer. Of 
these, five, after leaving college last year, went to 
China as missionaries, bearing their own expenses. 
One of them was among the most famous crick- 
eters in England; another was stroke-oar of the 
Cambridge Eight. They were joined by an officer 
in the Royal Artillery, and another in the Dragoon 
Guards. 

Before leaving England the seven volunteers 
held meetings in the universities, and told the story 
of Jesus, as they knew it, to other young men. 
They roused deep enthusiasm, especially in the 
Scottish colleges. ‘‘They were themselves,’’ we are 
told, ‘the strongest appeal and call to a noble 
life. They were types of handsome, healthful, 
joyous youth.” 

One of them, the cricketer, said at one of these 
meetings, with boyish directness, ‘Cricket will 
not last. Fame will not last. Nothing in this 
world will last. I wonder what you would say 
to me, now that I am going out to China, if I 
bought a large outtit of things absolutely useless 
in that country ? You would say I had gone mad. 
But what are you doing? You are only going to 
be on the earth for a short time; after, comes 
eternity. And which are you really living for?" 

On their way out to their chosen field of labor 
in China some of the passengers on the steamer 
were at first disposed to quiz the young mission- 
aries; but so earnest and simple was their faith, 
80 possessed were they by their one high errand 
to the world, that many of their fellow-voy- 
agers were converted and all were awed into revy- 
erent and respectful silence. 

The Companion a few weeks ago alluded to a 
visit to China made by two dlasé young Ameri- 
cans, who, possessing enormous wealth, had tasted 
every pleasure until they were weary of life. 
They went to Pekin, while lounging around the 
world in search of something new, to see a batch 
of prisoners beheaded. 

“Tt really was quite a new sensation,” said one, 
‘but there were only five heads chopped off, and 
the thing was over in a few minutes. So there 
we were, just as flat as before!” 

“Look now upon this picture and on that of the 
earnest, high-souled Englishmen!” 


The gift of Life has come toevery lad who reads 


| these words, as to these different groups of men. 


How will you elect to use it—as a mere animal, 
seeking only personal gratification, or nobly as a 
man? 
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ARE CROWS USEFUL? 


The farmers have never disputed the intelligence 
of the crow. They know that he finds out very 
promptly where and when the corn has been planted, 
and that, if time enough is given him, he sees through 
all the scarecrows that the farmer’s ingenuity can 
devise. He is generally too wary to be caught, and, 
if one of his species is trapped, the rest of the flock 
avoid the spot thereafter. He knows where to hide 
his nest, and where to keep safely out of the way of 
boys’ stones and shot guns; and yet he is always visi- 
ble about the fields, and often, the farmer thinks, very 
much in the way. 


In the extreme cold weather the crow is nowhere 
to be seen, and the farmer, whose corn he is to pull 
up later on, might perhaps imagine that he had frozen 
todeath. Buta bright, mild 7 brings him and all his 
family out, cawing noisily in the tree-tops. Where he 
has been, nobody seems to know, but there he is now, 
apparently as fresh and comfortable as if there were 
no zero mark on the thermometer. 

In the spring, all through the pleasant March and 
early April weather, the crows come sweeping down 
to the meadows every day, generally in pairs, the 
crow and his wife together, foking for such scraps 
as they can pick up, and, if there is a tide-stream 
Hae through the meadow, helping to keep the 
high-tide margin clear of dead fish or any other mat- 
ter fit for a crow to eat. 

Presently, instead of the crows together, you may 
see one coming down singly, apparently in a good 
deal of a hurry, and not at all noisy. You may watch 
every day, and, unless there happens to be a flock, 
you will find that crow comes down alone. 

Where is his companion? It is a simple matter. 
There is a nest back in the woods, with eggs in it, 
and the crow and his wife take turns in going down 
to the meadow to see what they can pick up. 

It would puzzle you to find the nest, however, for, 
watch never so closely, the chances are two to one 
that the wary crow, on his way back, will contrive to 
throw you off the track. 

“Taint no use o’ talkin’,” said an old farmer once. 
“If we folks understood our business, an’ ’tended to 
it as well as the crows do their’n, there wouldn’t be 
no paupers amongst us.” 

But the crow’s business often comes into conflict 
with the farmer’s, in the —— of the great major- 
ity of husbandmen. One Vermont farmer, however, 

r. M. W. Davis, maintains, with a show of reason, 
that the crow is his friend. 

Instead of putting up scarecrows to keep the bird 
away, Mr. Davis takes him into partnership on his 
farm, inviting him to his field by scattering kernels 
of corn on the ground when the young corn is planted 
or growing. If the crow can find grains of corn 
lying on the surface of the ground, he will pick it up 
rather than dig up the planted kernels; and when he 
has picked it up, he will vary his diet by eating the 
grubs that often destroy whole acres of corn, cut- 
worms, grasshoppers, and potato-bugs. 

In this way Mr. Davis believes that the crow saves 
him a great deal more than the value of the corn he 
gives him, to say nothing of the time and trouble 
that it would take to replant what the crows would 
otherwise pull up. 

This is the crow’s side of the case. The hungry 
bird, condemned long ago by the universal judgment 
of the farmers, may be said to have been granted a 
new trial upon Mr. Davis’s petition in his behalf. 
The Vermont farmers have taken up the case, and 
one of thgir number, writing inthe Rural Vermonter, 
says he has tried Mr. Davis’s method. 

“If pulling up the corn were the crow’s only fault,” 
he says, ‘‘I should be in favor of sowing corn on the 
field, rather than set up scarecrows to keep them off.” 
He thinks that the crow is a bad partner, however, 
because, in the course of his work about the farm, he 
breaks up the robins’ and sparrows’ nests, who would 
kill a great many more worms if left alone than the 
crow possibly could. This farmer says: 

“From the time that the birds begin to lay their 
eggs, the crow makes it his main business to hunt 
for and destroy them. He will — up the eggs, 
or carry away the young birds to feed his own young. 

“The crows come into our shade-trees, near our 
dwellings, early in the morning, before any one is 
stirring, and clean out the nests of all the robins, 
orioles, and the most conspicuous of other species, 
when they can do it with safety. They have a sharp 
eye, and will find ten nests to a boy’s one. I have 
estimated that the crow destroys more than half the 
birds’-nests that are made through the season of 
hatching.” 

This is a very serious charge against the crow, and 
one that he must be acquitted of before the farmer 
would be- justified in taking him into partnership. 


aa a 
SCOTCH MINISTERS. 


It was the custom, early in the last century, for 
ministers of the church of Scotland to preach on one 
text for six or eight consecutive Sundays. If a 
preacher exhausted his text in one sermon, he was 
sure to be charged with barrenness of doctrine and 
poverty of invention. It is recorded of one minister 
that he discoursed upon the last eight verses of the 
nineteenth Psalm for one year and seven months. A 
certain parish entered a formal complaint against its 
minister for imperfections in conducting the public 
services. One of the specfications was: 


“That he doth often change his text, and doth not 
raise many heads, and doth not present such as he 
names, but scruffs them.” 

The word “scruff” is expressive, being an old Eng- 
lish word, and means to take hold by the nape of the 
neck. The parishioners meant that the minister did 
not grasp the text boldly, but cautiously laid hold of 
it with his thumb and forefinger. 

The elders of the church sat in a conspicuous place 
called “the elders’ seat,” where they whispered to 
each other during the sermon. The whispering was 
the reverse of levity; it showed their attention to 
the prerers words, for each elder whispered to his 
pr bor the impression the truths made on his 
mind. 

Some ministers were commissioned to exercise 
magisterial functions, and one, a Mr. Pope, used to 
carry a cudgel, and with it make the unruly orderly. 
His parishioners called it ‘‘the bailie.” 

Mr. Pope was a strong man, in body and mind, and 
the unruly members of his parish were made to sub- 
mit to church discipline by force. 

A big, coarse fellow, a farmer of some means, hav- 
ing been censured by the church-session for some 
glaring immorality, was ordered by the minister to 
appear before his congregation, that he might be 
publicly reproved. 

“Before I submit to any such thing you may pluck 
the last tooth out of my head!” shouted the angry 
farmer into the minister’s face. 

‘We shall see,” answered the minister. 

The next Sunday morning three of the strongest 
elders went to the-farmer’s house, bound his arms, 
after a fierce contest, and led him to the church door. 
One of the elders reported to Mr. Pope and was in- 
structed to bind the farmer to one of the seats before 
the pulpit and place an elder on each side of him. 
The order was obeyed. 

Before pronouncing the blessing, the minister pro- 
ceeded to reprove the offender. 





“You told us,” he began, ‘that we might pull the 
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last tooth out of your head before you would submit 
to be where you are. But, you poor braggart, where 
are you now?” 

All such ministerial rule has been done away with, 
because contrary to the spirit of Christianity, which 
allows only moral force to be used in disciplfaing the 
transgressor of the church covenant. But Mr. Pope 
had a rough set of parishioners, and lived in an age 
— physical force was more relied on than moral 
suasion. 





For the Companion. 


JULY. 


With sinewy arms, that bend beneath the strain 
Of wheat that shimmers in the market-place, 
His yellow hair wind-blown about his face, 

Comes swart July, heading the cumbrous wain 

That with its heavy burden doth complain. 

Ripe cherries, holding still the orient grace 
Of Syrian groves, allowing scanty space 

To crimson apples, and full-bearded grain. 

Poppies and gladioli are round his head, 

And creamy lilies cling about his hands, 
Their regal fragrance luring weary bees; 

His tropic bounty showers its gold and red 

On mountain crag, and where the sunlit sands 
Grow cool and sweet beneath the rippling seas. 


THos. S. COLLIER. 
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HER VISITOR. 


In the days when the dread of tramps was not as 
widely spread as it is at present, her parents had vent- 
ured to leave little Elizabeth at home alone while 
the rest of the family went to church. The house 
was at least a quarter of a mile away from any other 
dwelling, but although Elizabeth was a very small 
child, she was not alarmed, but had only a sense of 
pleased importance in her loneliness. At first she 
sat with a book of Josephus’s History open on her 
lap. She could only read the short words, but that 
made no difference; papa always read it on Sunday. 


Then she went out to sit on the steps and watch the 
humming-birds near the door. Presently, up the path 
walked an unshorn, unkempt, and dirty man. 
Elizabeth rose, smoothed her apron, and sat wait- 
ing for him to speak; she was not afraid, but the 
sense of being sole mistress of the house made her 
serious. 

“Folks to home?” grunted the man. 

“No, sir; I’m alone,” answered Elizabeth, 
gravely. 

“Can’t you gi’ me somethin’ to eat?” 

“Yes, sir; you wait here,” and the little maid went 
to the pantry, and, after laborious spreading of but- 
ter, appeared with a plate of white bread. 

“Aint there any pie? Aint you got any cake?” 
said the man, in surly coaxing. 

“Yes, sir; but I’m never allowed to cut into ’em.” 

“The doctor said I wasn’t to eat no bread, not if I 
starved. He said ’twould be the death o’ me.” 

“I’m so sorry,” said the little pit, pitifully; “you 
wait till mamma comes, and she’ll give you some, but 
I couldn’t—not anyway.” 

The man looked at her for a moment, from widely 
ee eyes; then, with perhaps as much surprise at 
himself as at her, he began to munch the bread and 
butter, and finished it to the last crumb. 

“Gi’ me a match,” he said, taking out his pipe. 

“T can’t, sir; father doesn’t let the men smoke 
round the buildings, and I know he wouldn’t you.” 
The man stared at her again, Elizabeth calmly re- 
turning his gaze. Then he broke into a laugh. 
“Well, if you aint the gamest chicken J ever see!”’ 
he said, and walked away. Elizabeth went back to 
her contemplation of the humming-birds. 

Next day the tramp was arrested for robbery in a 
farmhouse near by, the deed having been committed 
that very Sunday forenoon. 

“Oh, I don’t think it could have been the gentle- 
man I fed,” said Elizabeth, when she heard her hor- 
rified mother declare that it must be the same; “he 
was so polite!” 


——- +e 
BLUNDERS. 


Readers of “Neighbor Jackwood” remember the 
fun-creating farm-girl, whose tendency to transpose 
her words once expressed itself in the exclamation, 
“Hail, king of the cows! The Jews are coming!” 
Such misplacement of words, and a like misplace- 
ment of letters, are not uncommon. A local preacher 
in England once gave out the first line of Heber’s 
missionary hymn thus: “From Iceland’s greasy 
mountains.” 





An old farmer, seeing the fox-hunters riding over 
his turnips, shouted after them, ‘‘Sarn yer bad necks! 
I wish the mollery corbus (cholera morbus) ’ud come 
arter ye!” 

«Ye’ll kill the cart and break the horses, if ye don’t 
drive keerful,”’ said a neighbor of this farmer to his 
son. 

Blunders often result from a love of fine words. An 
fy age org describing his favorite preacher, said 
“Ah, there woz a hinfluence wi’ him! Just to see 
him swee (sway) his massy frame, quite ayquilay- 
briunn !” 

A mayor of a borough in England, being late in 
taking the chair at a meeting, excused himself by 
saying, “Magisterial duties detained me, and you 
know I am not amphibious.” The poor man meant 
ubiquitous. ’ 

Another Englishman, the janitor of a large school, 
being summoned simultaneously by two mischievous 
students from different ends of a corridor, cried out, 
“Gentlemen, I really cannot be iniquitous !” 

The snow having found its way through the roof 
of the school building, the janitor thus reported the 
fact to the principal: ‘Sir, this building is replete no- 
where.” 

A heavy rain caused a flood in the cellar. 

“Sir,” reported the janitor, ‘“‘the rain has perme- 
ated the soil, and has resuscitated all the drains to 
overflowing.” 

The water-pipes being out of order, he called the 
principal’s attention to the fact by saying, ‘Sir, the 
pipes are corroded with rust, and I myself am cor- 
roded with mud.” 


a 


A BRAVE RESCUE. 


We should be sorry for the man who could read a 
story like the following without a thrill of admira- 
tion. If we knew the name of the hero, we weuld 
gladly print it; but probably he never thought of 
boasting of his act, which, after all, was only what 
many another soldier would have done in the same 
ease. War, if it calls forth some of the worst pas- 
sions of human nature, brings out also some of the 
very best. The narrative is furnished by a private 
soldier in the Army of the Potomac: 


The Seventh New York Heavy Artillery, armed as 
infantry, was intrenched about eighty yards in front 
of our earthworks. We were on the crest of a ridge; 
they were below us. Back of us was the alder swamp, 
where springs of cool water gushed ferth. 

The men in front of us had to go to these springs 
for water. They would draw lots to see who should 
run across the dangerous, bullet-swept ground Le- 
tween their earthworks and ours. 

This settled, the victim would hang fifteen or twenty 
canteens around him; then, crouching low in the 
rifle-pits, he would give a great jump, and when he 
struck the ground, he was running at the top of his 





speed. Every Confederate sharpshooter within range 
fired at him. ” 
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One-day two Albany men leaped into our battery. 
After filling their canteens, they sat with us and 
talked of the beautiful city on the Hudson, and 
finally started together for the rifle-pits. I watched, 
through an embrasure, and saw one fall. Instantly 
he began to dig a little hollow with his hands in the 
sandy soil, and instantly the Confederate sharpshoot- 
ers went to work at him. 

The dust flew up on one side of him, and then on 
the other. The wounded soldier oy scraping his 
little protective trench in the sand. We called to him. 
He answered that his leg was broken below the knee 
by a rifle ball. 

From the rifle-pits we heard his comrades call to 
him to take off his burden of canteens, to tie their 
strings together, and to set them to one side. He 
did so, and then the thirsty men drew lots to see who 
should risk his life for the water. I got keenly inter- 
ested in this dicing with death, and watched intently. 
A soldier sprang out of the rifle-pits. Running ob- 
liquely, he stooped as he passed the canteens, grasped 
the strings, turned, and in a flash was safe. 

Looking through the embrasure, I saw the dust 
rise in many little puffs around the wounded man, 
who was still digging his trench, and, with quicken. 
ing breath, I felt that his moments were numbered. 
But I noted a conspicuous man, marked with a goilre, 
in the rifle-pits, and recognized him as the comrade 
of the stricken soldier. He called to his disabled 
friend that he was coming for him, and told him to 
rise when he came near, and cling to him when he 


= 
he hero left the rifle-pits on the run; the wounded 
man rose and stood on one foot; the runner clasped 
him in his arms; the arms of the wounded man 
twined round the other’s neck, and he was brought 
into our battery at full speed, and was hurried to the 
rear, and to a hospital. 

To the honor of the Confederate sharpshooters be 
it said that when they understood what was being 
dore, they ceased to shoot. 
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AFTER THE FOURTH. 


Jim Mead had done his best by his country on the 
anniversary of 

“The day when our land was made free.” 

He had risen at midnight to salute the auspicious 
morning with the tooting of a fish-horn, he had fired 
tremendous charges into the air all day long, and 
finished by subsiding at night into tipsy slumber. 
Next morning, when he came forth rather jaded and 
listless, he encountered Aunt Mary Cole, the intimate 
friend and conscience of the whole village. 


“Well,”’ said she, resting her bag, full of school- 
children’s — on the fence, “did you have a 
good Fourth?” 

“Prime!” answered Jim, glibly, but uneasily. 
“You banged and tooted to your heart’s content, 
and then you went and stamped and clapped your 
hands over a spread-eagle oration?” 

“Now, Aunt Mary, it was a first-class speech,” said 
Jim, determined to stand by his colors. 

“And you all roared yourselves hoarse when you 
were told you had a duty to your country. Now, do 
you want me to tell you where I think your duty to 
your country lies?” 

“Yes, Aunt Mary, only don’t be too ha’sh.” 

“7 say you’d better go to work and keep your chil- 
dren in shoes, so they can go to school and get their 
learning. If you let ’em grow up into poor shif’- 
less trash, you’ve made your country a present of so 
many paupers; that’s all!” 

“Now, Aunt Mary!” 

“If you’re so master patriotic, Jim Mead, why 
don’t you try to leave your country as good as you 
found it? Trim up the hedge here, and hoe your 
garden! Columbia’ll be much obliged to you for 
that, when she wouldn’t turn her hand over for a 
million guns fired off under her nose.” 

“You always was pretty rough on the lame and the 
lazy, Aunt Mary!” 

“It’s no such a thing!’ said Aunt Mary, emphati- 
cally. ‘I always let ’em alone till they begin to make 
puffed-up speeches about their patriotism and their 
dignity as Americans, and then I just want to see 
‘em prove themselves. You just set your foot down 
like an honest man now, that you won’t celebrate 
another Fourth till you’ve given America a good 
citizen, and then Columbia and I’ll have some respect 
for you! Good-morning.” 

She passed on, upright as a needle. 

Jim looked in at the kitchen window. 

“Maria,” said he, ‘“where’s that hoe gone to? I 
guess I’ll hoe the beans.” 


A gicpicre Heaona 
MOTHER’S COOKING. 


It is not always wise for young husbands to speak 
too often of or praise too highly the superior excel- 
lence of ‘mother’s cooking,’ and to express regret 
that “things don’t taste as mother’s tasted;” and 
yet there are times when most people have pleasant 
and tender memories of how good “mother’s din- 
ners” were. It is not admitting that the palate has 
keener and quicker sensations than the heart to say 
that the memory of mother’s dinners brings her very 
near to us, especially at home-gatherings and holi- 
days. 


“My wife is one of the best of cooks,” writes a 
gentleman, ‘but no one living can make the apple 
and mince turnovers my mother used to make. I 
don’t care much if they can’t; for half the pleasure 
of my home-going would be taken away if such turn- 
overs as mother’s were to be found anywhere else. I 
am glad, too, that her doughnuts have a flavor that 
no one else can imitate. 

“There are certain gravies and sauces and side 
dishes that I do not expect to taste, and do not want 
to taste, anywhere but at mother’s table. 

“They are a part of the things that endear me to 
the blessed memory of mother and home. I think it 
might grieve mother if she thought I had forgotten 
how good her cooking was; I know she often says, 
with a pleased thrill of motherly love and pride, 
‘George says that no one can wake such pies as I 
make, and that in all his travelling he never found 
any one who could beat me cooking.’ 

“So I am loyal to the memory of mother’s cooking, 
and loyal and faithful I hope to be to every sweet 
and sacred tie that binds me to my mother.” 
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COMFORTING. 

One should be grateful, always, for sympathy ina 
time of affliction, and yet would-be consolers some- 
times do and say things that are well meant, but that 
grate harshly on the delicate sensibilities even of 
persons not too delicately organized. 


A lady who had recently lost her husband was 
called upon by a neighbor who was desirous of say- 





ing something comforting to the mourner. 

| Assuming an air of great cheerfulness, this sympa- 

thizing friend said, ‘‘Good-morning, Mrs. ! 
good-morning! You’re feeling just awful, I know; 

| you couldn’t be expected to feel any other way, and 

| I’m just awfully sorry for you. 

“But what you want to do is to take ty mind off 
your troubles. Mr. B—— is dead and buried, and 
that’s the end of him, far as you’re concerned. 

“What you want to dois to think of what you’ve 
got left to enjoy. Now you just throw on your things 
and run over home with me, and I’ll show you my 
new bonnet, and I'll lend you that new —— pat- 
tern of mine vou like so much, and that I said I 


wouldn’t lend to anybody. Now chirk up, and come 
right along.” 
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For the Companion. 
RIPPANTAIR. 


“To-morrow’s the Fourth,” said sleepy Ned, 
“And I’ll be the very first one out of bed; 
But for fear I should happen to make a mistake, 
The whole night long I shall stay awake. 
How I wish the morning would come, said he! 
Dear me! Dear me!” 
And he fell asleep just then and there, 
And dreamed of a land called Rippantair. 


It was wrong side to, 


’em up in the top of the old maple, and touch ‘em 
| off. 
going to cut it down pretty soon. There’s leaves 
enough to hide the crackers though. Isn’t that 
just the thing, now ?” 

It certainly was, so they all agreed, and Fred 
pulled off his jacket and went up the tree. He 
was down again in a minute, but not before the 
popping had begun. 

How funny it was! 
| People began to stop and look up and down and 
around, and just then, as luck would have it, Dr. 
| Bell’s wife and little girl came driving by. 


The horse was old and steady, and hadn’t | 


thought of such a thing as getting frightened for 
years. 

But he never before had seen a tree going off in 
| that style—and the old maple, too, that he had 
known ever since he was a colt. It was really 
worth while to be afraid. So he pricked up his 
|ears, and stopped and snorted and then broke 


The old thing’s almost dead, and they’re | dared ask about Mrs. Bell and Katey. 
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Oh, dear, what should he do. He wished he | 


He won- 
dered how Dr. Bell would make him smart. Any- 
how, he didn’t believe he could feel worse than he 
did that minute. 

He went out in the stable pretty soon, and 
climbed up on the hay. If he lives to be a hun- 
dred, he will always remember that Fourth of 
July afternoon. How his heart thumped when 
once or twice he heard the sound of the door-bell. 


It was nearly five o’clock, when at last he slid | 


down the hay-mow—red-eyed, worried little Fred. 

He didn’t say a word to any one, but started off 
through the pasture. Dr. Bell’s house was half a 
mile away, but it didn’t seem so far to Fred that 
afternoon. He was there before he knew it, and 
then he didn’t dare goin. The blinds were shut, 
and everything was very still—as if somebody 
were sick, Fred thought, and he couldn’t help 
thinking, too, of Mrs. Bell and Katey. 

He went to the door at last, and asked for the 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: - 
HIDDEN WORDS. 


In each of the following sentences a word is con- 
cealed, and its definition is given in each sentence. 
The twelve words are of equal length, and are to be 
written down, one under the other, in regular order, 
so that they will form a double acrostic, the initials 
and finals of which will name two well-known tunes, 

. often heard on ‘‘Inde- 
pendence Day.” 








and up side down, 
And Rattle - te - bang 


was the capital 
town, 
Inhabited only by 


queer little boys 
Who cared for nothing 
on earth but noise. 
They rushed through 
the streets with a 
shout and a yell, 
Pell mell! Pell mell! 
And none but a bois- 
terous boy could 
bear 
The racket and rout of 
Rippantair. 


Whenever the wind 
blew fierce and 
high, 

The shutters and doors 
began to fly, 

There rose a clatter of 
pots and pans, 

And the houses spun 
like wind-mill fans ; 

The city rattled and 
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Reading the grand old Declaration, 
Proud of our independent nation; 
Handling a musket, rusty and old, 
That could not be bought for its weight 


Telling the children of patriots true, 
Snapping torpedoes to please Baby Lou— 
That's grandfather’s Fourth of July. 











roared and rang, 


Slam bang! Slam bang! 

And the boys all 
shouted, ‘‘Where, 
oh, where 

Can you show us a 
land like Rippan- 
tair!” 


Riding Sir Ronald, fearless and staid, 
So making a part of the grand parade; 
Taking the youngsters to see the sights, 
Treating to peanuts and such delights ; 
Buying sky-rockets, balloons, and wheels. 
And sending them off amid joyous squeals— 








He dreamed they had 
bugles and big 
bass drums, 

And instead of peaches 





and pears and 
plums, 
Squibs and crackers 


and rockets, too, 
On every tree in their 
orchards grew ; 
And every day was the 
Fourth of July, 
Oh, my! Oh, my! 
And every evening 
they filled the air 
With splendid fire - 
works at Rippan- 
tair. 


They finally bored for 
natural gas, 

When astrange calam- 
ity came to pass; 

They discovered—alas! 
it should make you 
weep— 

A gunpowder subsoil 
three feet deep! 





The matches were 
near—the powder 
was dry— 


That’s father’s Fourth of July. 


Up to all mischief, early and late, 
That ever was known to a boy of 
That’s Tommy’s Fourth of July 





Dreaming of horns before it is light, 
Waking to toot one with all his might; 
Firing of crackers, scoré upon score, 
‘Making more racket than ever before; 













1. The Quaker doc- 
tor spoke truly when 
he said, “I will heal 
thy disease,” for I am 
now free from malady. 

2. The camphor An- 
na has she keeps in an 
ancient two - handled 
Egyptian vessel. 

3. The speech at the 
opening of the hospi- 
tal I announce will be 
delivered by a native 
of Italy. 

4. Tell Cecil I’ve oak- 
en buckets, and some 
of the tree from which 
they were made, for 
sale. 

5. If you see Eric on 
Don Elvino’s grounds, 
tell him I forgive the 
wrong he did. 

6. I told Charles to 
cover seeds carefully, 
but, because I was not 
there to superintend 
the work, he neglected 
his duty. 





eight— 











Sky high! sky high! 

With a boom and a 
crash, a gleam and 
a glare, 

Went the shattered 
tragments of Rip- 
antair! 


He woke with a start; 
the sun was high; 

He looked at the bed; 
he looked at the 
sky; 

For he thought, at 
first, he had just 
come down 

With the scattered wreck of that wonderful town. 
He heard his brothers laughing below— 
Oh, ho! Oh, ho!” 
But he smiled and said, ‘‘Well, I don’t care— 
What a Fourth I had in Rippantair!” 
Evupora 8S. BUMSTEAD. 
—+@>—- — 
For the Companion. 


OWNING UP. 


‘‘What ’ll we do next ?” asked Fred, rather dis- 
contentedly. “I’ve got a whole bunch of fire- 
crackers.” 

““We’ve done ’most everything,” answered Ned. 
ren hungry. Fourth of July aint much, after | 
all.” 

It really did seem to those boys, as if they had 
done all that was worth doing in the way of snap- 





ping crackers and torpedoes. Yet here was Freddy 
Gray with a bunch of fire-crackers still on hand, | 
and one or two over. | 


“See here!” Freddy had an idea. ‘Let’s hitch | 
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Dressing the children in best array 

To view the procession, this gala day; 

Patching burned places in jacket and shoe, 

Kissing the cheek where the powder flew ; 

Bandaging Tommy from foot to head, 

And seeing him finally safe in bed— 
That’s mother's Fourth of July. 


7. If you attempt to 

play “King Lear,” 
Ned, be sure that you 

have committed the 
part to memory. 

8. Do not blunder, 
going to the city, for, 
if you take the wrong 
road, = will endure 
much fatigue in retrac- 
ing your steps. 

9. When I was in 
Rome, men told me to 
accept some crosses as 
a remembrance of my. 
visit. 

10. The boas Teddy 
has killed you would 
think were number- 
less, he has bragged so 
much of his prowess 
with serpents. 

11. Tell Selim moral- 
ity is a virtue, and if 
he continues in his 
wicked conduct he will 
not go unpunished, 

12. In my search, I 
verily believe I have 
found the missing re- 
cord. 

CYRIL DEANE. 





2. 
CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


In flag, but not in bell; 
In powder,notin smell; 
In gun, but not in cap; 
Incracker, not in snap; 
In rocket, not in wheel; 
In thunder, not in peal; 
In sports, but not in 
plays ; 
In fireworks, not in 
blaze; 
In jar, but not in shock; 
In musket, not in -9ck; 
= —o _ in — 
n hearty, happy boys. 
The pent es well- 
known summer day, 
When these comein for 
a grand display. 





3. 
CHARADE. 


My first is a house, my 
second a river; 
My third is mighty, 
though small; 
My fourth are 
stowed by 
heedless giver 
On table, on book- 
case, on wall; 
Because of my whole, 
war’s thunderous 


be- 
the 











into a run up the road and over the hill, out of 
sight. 
‘‘Who did that ?” asked Lawyer Graham, cross- 


ly, “‘who tied those fire-crackers up there? 
Bell can make him smart for it. 
smart—it’ll learn him a lesson! 
ample of him.” 

Oh, dear! Freddy knew he looked pale and 
frightened. He felt as though every one could 
see he was the boy that ought to “smart.” He | 
wondered if Mrs. Bell and Katey tipped over, 
and what would be done with him. Oh, what 
made him? what did he do it for? 

“I’m glad ’twasn’t me,” said Ned. “But we 
won’t any of us tell ’twas you, Fred.” 

Asif that could be any comfort to heart-broken 
little Fred, when he himself knew he did it. He 
couldn’t speak. There was a dreadful lump in his 
throat. He went home, sad enough; and he could 
only eat the least bit of lemon pie for his dinner. 

“Are you sick, Freddy ?” asked mamma. 

“No’m,” answered Freddy,” not very much. 


Dr. 
He ought to 
I'd make an ex- 








doctor. Dr. Bell was in his study, and Fred went 
slowly in there. Dr. Bell put down his paper and 
pushed back his chair. 

“Well, my boy,” said he, ‘“‘what can I do for 
you ?” 

Fred choked up. ‘‘How—how’s Mrs. Bell and— 
and Katey, sir?” 

‘“‘Why,” cried the doctor, inamazement, ‘‘what’s 
the matter with ’em ?” 

“The—horse’’—gasped Freddy. ‘“O Dr. Bell, I 
tied the crackers up!” And then the story burst 
out—the whole, funny, pitiful story. 

‘‘Well, well,”’ said the doctor, and he threw his 
head back in a noiseless laugh. ‘‘M’ria did say 
old Nobby got scared, but, bless your heart, he 
didn’t hurt anybody. He ran right home, and 
got here quicker ’n he would if he’d walked. 
Now you’d better stay to supper, my boy. M’ria 
will like to hear about this.” 

Freddy stayed to supper. He thought Dr. Bell 
was the nicest man he ever saw. And he thinks 
the best way to do, always, is to “own right up.” 


rattle 
Was heard in our 
land years ago; 
For this our fathers fought many a battle,— 
And they won it, as all men know. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. § Arch—I—bald—camp—bell—earl—of—Argy le. 


Archibald Campbell, Earl of Argyle. 
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3. 1, Lecturer, cruelest. 2, Tourists, stir those. 3, 
Damsel, medals. ¢, Start game, strategem. 6, Plays, 
palsy. 
4. 1, Diameter; 2, line; 3, chord; 4, secant ; 5, sphere ; 
6, area; 7, cosine; 8, sine; 9, cone; 10, arc; 11, prob- 
lem; 12, lemma; 13, square; 14, rectangle; 15, angle; 


R 





| 21, cube; 


16, axis; 17, sector; 18, plane; 19, centre; 20 zone; 
22, tangent; 23 point; 24, pyramid. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 


responsibility. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date Cay your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

i tin R b that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


SUMMER RESORTS,—A CAUTION. 


Not a few persons, every summer, go from the city 
to the country or the seaside in quest of health, only 
to bring back disease, or possibly, death. The disease 
to which they are specially exposed is typhoid fever. 

It may be well to re-state some of the leading facts 
relating to this disease. Its seat is in the lower part 
of the small intestines—the ileum. 

It is caused, as the highest authorities now admit, 
by microscopic vegetations—bacilli—that enter the 
system through the mouth and stomach, and find 
their most favorable soil in certain of the intestinal 
glands which they inflame. They multiply to vast 
numbers, and the discharges are filled with them. 

If these discharges are thrown into cesspools or 
vaults, or anywhere upon the ground within one hun. 
dred feet of a well, they are quite sure, sooner or 
later, to find their way into the well-water, borne 
thither by the rain- water, as it percolates down 
through the soil. To the eye and the taste the water, 
though heavily charged with them, may seem per- 
fectly pure. 

As these organisms may thrive and multiply out of 
the body, they may have entered the wel! several 
years before, or may have long existed in the soil to 
be borne at any time into the well. 

Now it is unfortunately true that country people 
are specially negligent in the matter of drainage. 
Little is done to guard the purity of the drinking 
water—to apply on the premises the sanitary princi- 
ples which have been established during the last 
twenty-five years, and which are so generally acted 
on in our cities, making even the mighty London a 
healthier place to live in than many of our rural dis- 
tricts. In multitudes of cases the purity of the coun- 
try air is more than counterbalanced by the impurity 
of the water. 


The*condition of many of our famous seaside re- | 
sorts is still worse than that of the country, the | 


drainage being raiically defective, and wholly un- 
equal to the needs of a large temporary population. 

In our religious camp-grounds also, to which in- 
creasing numbers of persons yearly resort for the 
entire season, adequate drainage is the exception 
rather than the rule. Hence we say to every one, 
make sure beforehand that the cottage or hotel or 
farmhouse you propose going to, makes the fullest 
provision for pure water. 

> 
MAN’S HEIGHT. 


Men of the present day have no occasion to feel 
humiliated, because they are not taller and larger 
than they are. There is no reason, in the discoveries 
of science, for the supposition that men, as a whole, 
have ever had a greater average height than they 
have now. Fora long time, at Romans, in France, 
near the junction of the Isere and Rhone Rivers, 
there existed a deposit of gigantic bones which had 
long been known as the “‘Giant’s Field.” 

In recent times bones have been exhumed there 
which were believed to be human, and which were 
said to be those of Teutobodus, the king of the Teu- 
tons, who was overcome near the spc- *. Marius, 
the Roman general. The researches of Cuvier, how- 
ever, proved that these bones, together with all the 
others exhumed in the same place, were those of the 
dinotherium giganteum, an extinct animal of the 
tapir species, which measured about twenty feet in 
length. 

The myth of a race of giants has its counterpart in 
those other creatures of the imagination, the pigmies. 


These fabled people, who were so small that a stalk | 


of grain was a tree to them, which they chopped 
down with tiny hatchets and brush-hooks, were said 
to inhabit Ethiopia. They were always at war with 
the cranes, but lived on such excellent terms with the 
partridges that they were able to harness them into 
their carriages. 

They lived at first, according to the fable, in Thrace, 
but were driven out of Europe by the cranes, and 
took refuge in Ethiopia. It is now commonly sup- 
posed that the pigmies were nothing more nor less 
than monkeys of small size, like the marmoset. The 


pigmy’s warfare with the crane was probably the one 
grain of exact truth which survived in the tradition. 
The stories of the pigmies belong with the fables 
of the giants. The men of ancient times were of the | 
same, or nearly the same height, as those of the| 
present day. The doors of the ancient houses, the | 
ancient armor, the Egyptian mummies, as well as the | 
bones of fossil men, prove that there has been little | 
or no variation. 
Among famous tall men was the Roman Emperor 
Maximin, whose stature was seven and three quarters 
feet. Maximin was a young barbarian, the son of a 
Gothic father, who first attracted the attention of the 
| Romans by overcoming sixteen of their strongest 
men, one after another, in a wrestling contest, and, 
having been made a centurion, fought and intrigued 
his way to the imperial throne. 

The normal stature of men and women ranges 
between four feet and six feet four inches. Those 
who exceed the latter height may be called giants, 

| while those who are below four feet are called dwarfs. 
There have been dwarfs scarcely one foot six inches in 
height, but even these have been considerably taller | 
than the fabled pigmies of antiquity. 





—+— 
SAVED BY TWO GIRLS. 


Whatever may have been the original of the fabled 
mermaids, ‘‘sea-girls,” the real mermaids are cer- 
tainly found in the Sandwich Islands. Thata strong 
man, much less a young woman, can be so much at 
home in the water as to fight and ill the fiercest 
native of that element on its own battle-ground, 
seems incredible, but Senator Fair, of Nevada, tells 
the following story as an experience of his own: 


It happened upon my last visit to the Sandwich 

Islands. I am avery expert swimmer, and nothing 
leases me better than a plunge into the salt water. 

he temperature of the islands is delightful, and I 
could not resist the temptation to take a swim. 

I prepared myself, and plunged in. After I had 
been in the water for half an hour, I pushed out over 
and beyond one of the reefs which. surround the 
islands. All at once I realized that something was 
going on on the shore. There was quite a number of 
natives there, and they appeared to be greatly excited. 
| Suddenly two native girls swam out behind me with 
| long knives between their teeth. I looked around, 
| and to my horror I saw a shark making for me with 
terrific speed. 

An instant later the girls had dived, and the shark 
| had nearly stopped. The water around him was red 
| with blood. The girls came to the surface again, and 
| again they dived and plunged their —— knives into 
| the monster. At last he lay still on the top of the 
| water quite dead. The natives or him ashore, | 
| and found that he was one of the largest of his 
| species. } 
| But for the wonderful bravery of these girls I should 
not be here to-night to tell you this story. 











ie. alata 
THREE OF A KIND. 


We once knew a man of eminence who was so 
| much annoyed by the disreputable deeds of another 
person of the same name that he applied to the Leg- 
islature, and had his own name changed. In this in- 
| stance neither of the three need complain, for he sees 
| but a reflection of himself in his namesake : 


| “Patrick Burns to the bar!” shouted Roundsman | 
| Muldoon in the Yorkville police court, and instantly, 
with the precision of automatons, three men left the 
| prisoners’ bench, and approached the green iron rail- 
| ing that separates the complainant and the accused, 
| vying with each other in meekness. 
| “Patrick Burns, I said,” remarked the austere | 
| Roundsman, with a spice of petulancy in his tone. 
| “Which one of you is he?” 

“That’s my name, sor,” said one. 

“And sure that’s me,” answered another. 

“Faith, me name is Patrick Burns, or they made a 
mistake in ther christhenin’,” said the third. 

“Well, I want the one who was drunk and disor- 
| derly,” continued Roundsman Muldoon, now quite 

amused, and still the trio remained, one with his 
| hands behind his back, and the others with their 
| elbows on the railing, like Raphael’s cherubs bur- 
lesqued. 

Justice O’Reilly keenly appreciated the situation, 
and showed his sense of humor by giving the men 
ten days each, with the injunction that they change 
their names unless they could do them more honor. 


| 








cee a ee 
GREASING THE BRAIN. 


Headache is a very common ailment, and some of 
our readers who are subject to it may be interested 
to hear of an entirely new method of treatment, | 
which they are welcome to try if they wish. The 
account is furnished by an African explorer. 


We went one day, he says, to visit an officer, and, 
to our surprise, found him lying on a bed, with his 
head hanging over the end of it, while he had a 
small paper funnel stuck into one nostril, and was, at 
the same time, chewing something. 

On our asking the meaning of this extraordinary 
proms. he replied that he was suffering from 

eadache, and wished to grease his brain, and so was 

uring oil down the funnel into his nose, under the 
se that it would find its way into the skull; 
and, he added, pointing to his temple, ‘You see, if if 
chew at the same time, it makes the brain work, so 
that it will be more quickly greased.” 





——+_-_—_ 
A CUNNING FOX. 


The cunning of the fox is proverbial, and according 

| to the Carson Appeal, foxes in that vicinity maintain 
their reputation. One morning recently Colonel 
Knapp, going into his chicken-yard, found a fox ly- 

| 

| ing dead on the ground. 


The animal seemed to have just died, and Knapp’s 
first impulse was to take him by the tail and throw 
him over the fence. He concluded, however, to take 
it into the house, show it to his family and then skin 
it. His wife held it in her lap for a while, remarking 
that the body was still warm, and the children played 
with it for some time. 

Suddenly some one opened a window, and, like a 
flash, the fox leaped from Mrs. Knapp’s lap and 
bounded for the window. He fell about an inch short 
and the window was closed. After some lively chas- 
ing about the house Reynard was caught, and in an 
hour or so he became quite docile. 


———— 
HE HEARD OF IT. 


An English rustic had been sent by his shrewish 
wife to market to sell the pig. On the way he went 
into so many ale-houses that he got drunk. 


The unwatched pig strayed away, and never re- 
turned. But if he never again heard the musical | 
squealing of the pig, his wife did not let him forget | 
the loss or his own misdeeds. 

few weeks afterward some one asked him if he 
had heard anything of the pig yet. 

“Heard of ’im!”’ he pevod ny “heard of ’im! 
ay, J hears of ’im most days.” 
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Payson’s Indelible Ink can be used with any clean | 
pen. It is simple and reliable. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 
se eS | 


Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 

best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Adv | 
pnd tae e 

The effect of using BROWN’S CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE upon the teeth is most 
remarkable. It clears away the Tartar, removes Yel- 
lowness, imparts Whiteness to the teeth and strength- 
ens the gums. Price, 25 cents. [Adv 











The onl ect substitute for Mothers’ 

like re n Cholera ‘infantum and 

eething. A pre-digested F ‘or yspepe 
tics, Consum ives. Gonvalescents,, io ‘ect 
nutrient in a astin iseases. uires 
no cooking. Our » The Care and Feeding 
of Infants, mailed free. 


I 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Complaints 


§ ysentery 


All Cured by a 
teaspoonful 
Perry DavisPain Killer 
in a little Milkor 
sugarand Water 


Alt DRUGGISTS SELLIT. 2» 
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Plume, at $4 per 1000 





Other varieties of Celery Plants, including White 


The most remarkable variety ever introduced, com- 
bining ease of culture and superior fmm f Three 
years’ experience shows that it sells for double the price 
of any other sort. Extra fine, crisp, solid Celery, which 
will keep until the middle of can be grown blanched 
as easily as a head of cabbage or lettuce; no trenches or 
request. Every family can now grow their 
own ery. It is entirely distinct and in every way su- 
rior to White Plume, which is a very poor keeper. 
trong Plants at 50c. per doz. or $2 per 100, prepaid. 
100 and #12 per 1000. md for 
reatise on the Culture of Celery and Price-list of 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Potted Strawbe pee. y 


THE A.C. NELLIS, CO., 64 Cortlandt St., 
° + 


; STROBIC CIRCLES 


INVENTED BY PROFESSOR SILYANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc, B.A. 


r 
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OLD this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 

each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. The inner 

cogged wheel will be seen to revolve in an opposite direction. 


N.B.—Please place this in your Scrap Book. 
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PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mrs. Langtry for the complexion. 
PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mad. Adelina Patti for the complexion. 
PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by the late world-loved Henry Ward Beecher. 


PEARS’ SOAP—Makes the hands soft as velvet. 
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DURING THE MONTHS OF 


July, August, September, and October, 


We make unusual inducements to our subscribers to secure new 
subscribers to the YoutH’s CoMPANION. Asan extra induce- 
ment this year, we now not only offer New and Costly 
Premiums, but the following valuable 


Presents. 


These Presents will be given to the twenty subscribers who 
send us the twenty largest numbers of new names, between July 
1st and October 20th, 1887. 

The subscriber sending us the largest number of new 
names can have his choice of the two articles named in the highest 
list—either the $100 Gold Watch or $100 Bicycle. The party sending 
the next largest list of new names will have his choice in the second | 
list of Presents, and so on down. 





1 t { Gold Watch (Lady’s or Gent’s), . $100.00 
St. Columbia Bicycle, . ° ° 100.00 
Gold Watch (Lady’s or Gent’s), . 850.00 
2d. Diamond Ring, . . . . 50.00 
High Arm Sewing Machine, . 50.00 | 
| 
3d { Gold Watch (Lady’s or Gent’s), . $40.00 | 
*( Elegant Silver Tea Set, e e 40.00 
Silver Watch (Gent’s), e . $35.00 
4th.{ sitverTeaSet, . . «© . 35.00 
Diamond Ring, . ° e e 35.00 
Tilting Ice Pitcher, e e e $30.00 
5th.{ Coffee Urn with Lamp, . . 30.00 
Lawn Tennis Set, ° e ° 30.00 
Double Shot Gun, e ° e $25.00 
6th.{ Titting Ice Pitcher, . . . 25.00 
Silver-Plated Tea Service, . e 25.00 
Waltham Watch (Gent’s), . e $20.00 
Tth. { Reea Organ, a 20.00 
Lady’s Waltham Watch, e . 20.00 
Sth Sewing Machine, e . . $18.00 
*( Double Shot Gun, ° ° . 18.00 
9 10 2 Family Bibles, . e each, $12.00 
] * | 2 Webster’s Dictionaries . ad 12.00 
11 t 15 5 Violins, e ° e ° “ $8.00 
0 * (| 5 Decorated Tea Sets, . . sas 8.00 
5 Duplex Lamps, e ° = $5.00 | 
16 to 20, ; 5 Fiobert Riffes, aT “ ge | 
5 Beautiful Garnet Rings, . ” 5.00 





LAST YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


The largest list of new subscribers received by us 
between July 1st and October 20th, 1886, was sent by Cora Mur- 
dock, of Medina, N. Y. She sent us fifteen new subscribers, 
for which we gave her the Lady's Gold Watch, worth $100. 

The balance of the presents were given to subscribers who 


| and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a 


| sent as a premium or 





obtained less than fifteen new names each. It pays to work for 
the Youtu’s CoMPANION. 





Conditions. 


These Premiums are given to old subscribers for obtaining | 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

<2 NO PERSON SENDING HIS OWN NAME AS A) 
SUBSCRIBER CAN RECEIVE A PREMIUM FOR IT. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send as. 

No Premium will be allowed if you accept from the new 
subscriber less than $1.75, which is the price of the paper. | 


Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Rod. 


Given for one new name. 


The fishing season is at hand. 
Outfit contains a valuable collection of tackle, adapted for most kinds of 












The boy who has the best Fishing Outfit will catch the most fish. This 





A Gold Pen and Extension Holder. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 






mo reer eres iL 


For many years this has been our most popular offer in this line. The cut 
illustrates it closed. The Extension is solid ebony ; the Barrel is gold plate ; 
the Pen is solid gold, and is finely made. Pen, with Extension Holder, is 
given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Our price is only $1. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 








| 
A Country Doctor. By Sarah Orne Jewett. | 
Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. | 

“What a fascinating story!’’ exclaims | 
every one who reads ‘‘A Country Doctor,” 
and it has been eagerly read by thousands. 

We now, for the first time, offer the book 
to our subscribers. It will find a hearty 
welcome in many homes. 

It is a book for girls. The heroine, ‘‘Poor 
Nan,”’ has a history that will touch any 
girl’s heart. The hero, the good Doctor 
Leslie, has so many manly qualities and 
boyish ways, that the boys and adults find 
it is a story for them as well. The book is 
emphatically a fireside companion. 

Such a book cannot be analyzed ; it would 
take away from it the charm of reading it, 
850 pages, cloth bound. Given for one new 
name, and 15 cts. Price, $1.15. Postage 


| 
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Norwood. An American Romance. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. Given for one new name, and lic. extra. 


This charming Romance of life in 
New England is the only work of 
fiction ever written by this distin- 
guished preacher. 

It is a wonderful story, and is 
every way worthy ofits gifted author. 
The reader at once recognizes the 
family gift for romancing. Every 
chapter is bright with‘ Beecherisms ” 
No one can write more charming and 
breezy descriptions of nature and 
things than could he. His pathos 
awakens your deepest emotions, he is 
bubbling over with humor, and his 
biting sarcasm is sharp and weil 
aimed. 

The plot of the book is highly 
dramati¢ and thrilling, : nd the moral 
tone pure and positive. It is a story 
for any age and either sex. 

Now that this great divine has 
passed away, Norwood will be read 
with renewed interest. It is a book of permanent worth, and, like Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, will be read and reread. 650 pages, fine cloth binding 

Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. Former price, $2. Our 
price now. $1.25. Postage and packing, 15 cts. additional, when 
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Crimson Plush Work-Box, No. 1081. 
Given for one new name, and 15 cts additional 


Look over our PrRE- 
MiuM List in years past 


New Buli’s Eye or Dark Lantern, including a 
Ruby Light and Green Light Attachment, with De- 
tachabie Bail Handle. 


All given for one new 
name. 


This Lantern is used by 
night-watchmen, hunters and 
farmers. Jt has a heavy con- 
vex glass lens, which causes 
it to throw a powerful light 
It can be carried in the hand 
or adjusted to a belt, and can 
be used also as a Dark Lan- 
tern. 

Used with the Ruby or 
Green Light Attachment,you 
have a superior Signal 
Lantern. 

Given for one new name, 
Price, $1. Postage and 
packing, 35 cts., when 
sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. 





Lady’s Real Japanese Long Book, No. 595. 


Given for one new name, and 165 cts. additional. 


Lady’s Real Seal Long Book, No. 527. 
Given for one new name, and 20 cts. additional. 
To-day a lady would hardly call her street toilet complete without a Long 
Pocket Book in her hand. The best of these books are made of real Japanese 


or Seal Leather. Such a book is quite expensive. There are many cheap imi- 
tations. 





By close figuring with a reliable manufacturer, and placing a large order 
in his dull season, we have secured some concessions, the benefit of which you 
will receive in this very liberal offer. 

Remember, these are Long Books — 5 inches — made of real Japanese or 
genuine Seal Leather (not worthless imitations), good workmanship, lined 
throughout with leather, beautiful oxidized clasp, an exact representation 
of an old Roman coin. We only show cut of Japanese Book, the other is 
identically the same, only covered with fine Seal Skin 

Such books are cheap at $1.50 and $175. In ordering, state which style 
you prefer 

Premium offer given above. Price, Japanese Book, No. 595, only $1.15, 
Seal Book, No. 527, only $1.25. Postage and packing, 10 cts. addi- 
tional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Rich Plush Odor Case and Bottles. 


Given for one new name, and 15 cts. additional. 

The fragrance of a rose 
is delighttul, but how 
much more so since its 





and see if we ever offered 
such a Work-box for 
only one subscriber and 
15 cts. extra. Three 
years ago we should have 
offered this box for three 
subscribers 

The cut is an exact 
picture of this beautiful 
article ; 6 inches long, 5 
inches wide, 344 inches 
high Octagon shape, 
with extension bottom 
and panelled top, which 
is not seen in cut Soft, 
silky plush of remark- 
ably good lustre, lined 
with light blue satin, 
and containing, each in a place prepared for it in the cover, pair of Scissors, 
Thimble, White Bone Glove Buttoner, Stiletto and Tape Needle, with a 
sufficient space in the bottom of the box for thread and all the little fixings 
of a young lady’s sewing outfit. 

Given for only one subscriber, and 15 cts. additional. Price, $1.25 Post- 
age and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or hased 
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With Shot and Bulle 


fishing It consists of a fine 11-foot 
Jointed and Ringed Fishing Rod, 
with brass ferrules, 1 Bob, one 
Cork or Quill B, with Hook and 
Line, 2 Lead Sinkers; 
1 40-foot Linen Line, | 
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exquisite odors are com- 
bined with that which 
| charms the eye. Sowith 
this beautiful Odor Case: 
it is a thing of beauty. 
Unlike the rose, however, 
its beauty will not fade. 

The rich plush case of 
artistic bronze shade will 
make a pleasing and use- 
ful ornament on the toilet 
| table. 

The entire frame work 
is made of wood, and it is 
lined throughout with 
bronze satin to match. 
It contains two beautiful 
white glass bottles with ground stoppers. 

We have tried to make an Odor Case that will delight you, and we are sat- 
isfied to leave the decision with the receiver. We think that, when seen, one 
case is sure to make a demand for another. 

The entire Outfit given for only one new subscriber, and 15 cts. additional. 


Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 








“‘The Young Sportsman’”’ Target Cun, 


t Attachment and Globe Sight. Given for one new name. 








makes no report ; has no recoil ; yet it 











sent as @ premium or purchased. Sent in two packages. 


1 Shorter Line, 10 Assorted Hooks, 2 Trout Fly Hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin | 
Bait-box with hinged cover, 1 Trolling Hook for pickerel, and two hooks at- 


tached to hair or gutsnell. Given for one new name. Price, $l. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when For target shooting and small game this gun is effective. We make this explanation because we do not wish you to 





one new name. Price, $1. 


This is the most powerful and accurate Target and Sportsman Gun we have ever offered our subscribers. It 


will carry 300 feet ; it will shoot alomst as straight as a rifie, and will throw an 


arrow or bullet with nearly double the force of any other similar gun. With every Gun we include five Hickory Steel- 
Pointed Arrows, two Targets, one Globe Sight, and one Shot and Bullet Attachment. 


All the above given for 


Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 
Our artist represents the boy in the cut as shooting at ducks on the wing. He has made a pretty picture, but no 
gua of this style could be expected to bring the ducks down. 


| suppose that it is a practical gun for duck-shooting. 
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OUR CRAND SUMMER PREMIUM. j 


The Companion Photographic Outfit. 


CIVEN FOR ONE NEW NAME, 


AND 25 CENTS ADDITIONAL. 


Photographic Industry. Home Pictures. 

With the Companion Pho- 
tographic Outfit pictures of 
home life can be taken and pre- 
served, 

Photographs of the old farm- 
house, the family horse, the moun- 
tain brook, the old red school- 
house, will all have increasing 
value as the years go by. The 
present generation of boys and 
girls are highly favored. 



















Through the efforts of the Youru’s Companion the art of Photography has been reduced 
to its simplest and most practical form for the use of the amateur. 
So simple that any boy or girl who can fully make photog 

Outfit can successfully use this one. 





hs with a high-cost 


v 


it is our Purpose 


to make Amateur Photography popular among the readers of the Youra’s Companion. We 
wish to make it so popular that bright boys and girls will become enthusiastic workers 
in this beautiful art. 

It is not only fascinating work, but it can be made the means of pleasure as well as profit. 


You May Wonder 


how we can afford to furnish this 
Outfit at such a low price. We 
would say that we make the 
Cameras in large numbers, we pur- 
chase the chemicals in large quan- 
tities and from first hands, and we 
then fix a very low price on the 
combination. 

Our experience has taught us 
that a popular article at a popular 
price is usually successful. 

Thus it was with fret-sawing, 
Kensington stamping and em- 
broidery, and other popular indus- 
tries which we were the first to 
introduce. 


Easy to Learn. 


The art of Photography is not difficult to learn. In fact, it is not half so difficult as you 
may naturally suppose. 

It only requires care in every detail of the work. Failure to do satisfactory work (when it 
does occur) is due to lack of carefulness. 

A boy who can make a kite, or a girl who can make a loaf of bread, can as readily, with 
this Outfit, make good Photographs. 


The Invention 


OF DRY PLATES has made 
possible an Amateur Outfit like the 
one we here offer. These Dry 
Plates are sent to you ready 
prepared for use. 

You have only to place ore in 
the camera, and then make the 
exposure by removing the cap ot 
the tube. The plate is then ready 
to develop, fix, and print. 

In using Dry Plates, you must 
follow the directions. 

A careless exposure to the least 
light will spoil them. 


To Convince You 


that this Outfit will take perfect 
pictures, we make this proposition : 
Send us five cents in stamps, and 
we will forward to you, by re- 
turn mail, a beautiful photograph 
of a scene that was taken with one 
of these Outfits. 

Every purchaser of this Photo- 
graphic Outfit can, if instructions 
are carefully followed, do as well 

when he has once learned the art. 


The Outfit Consists of 


Camera 414x3x3}4, and will take a picture 2}¢x4 inches in size. It has an attach- 
ment for holding tripod legs. We do not send the legs, as they are too long to be 
sent by mail. A boy can easily make these. We also include a package of Six 
Rapid Dry Plates, Printing Frame, Chemicals, Sensitized Paper, 
Instructions, and Developing Pan, , 


For Vacation. 


The boys in this picture propose 
to combine business with pl 
While tramping among the hills 
they take along their Compan- 
ion Photographic Outfit. 
Look at them! What more interesting souvenir of their 
summer’s vacation than pictures of mountains and valleys? 
These pictures wi!l be prized by friends above any which can be purchased. 





Pleasure and Instruction. 











Many a boy or girl who obtains this Outfit will wish to learn more of the The Outfit complete is given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. Price to 
wonders of Photography. We have been told that some of the useful inventions now employed in this art were the | our subscribers, $1.25. Postage and packing, 40 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 
results of experiments worked out by amateurs. Amateur Photography is becoming more popular each year in the SPECIAL. To the boy or girl who will send us the best specimen of work made with this Outfit, we will present 
United States. Young ladies as well as young men have become interested and enthusiastic workers in this art. a Silver Watch, price, $20. For the second best, a Watch worth $15. This offer closes October 15th. 

This Telescope has proved one of our French Ach rom atic Telescope, No. 1232-12. Given for only one new name, and 85 
most satisfactory premiums. The cut cents additional. Price, $3. Postage 
illustrates a sectional view, and shows : and packing, 20 cts., when sent as 





the location of the five lenses. When ex- a premium or purchased. Until Oct. Ist, 


tended the Telescope is sixteen inches Seer . we give free with each Telescope pur- 

in length. bs chased a pair of Lever Sleeve Buttons 

The object lens is achromatic—there r These Buttons retail at 50 cents per pair. 
————— on, 


are in all five lenses. The barrel of the Telescope, No. 1232-19. Given 
Telescope is covered with morocco, while for six new names, and 36 cts. additional. 
the extension tubes are polished brass, This Telescope has three draws. Length 
protected with French Lacquer. Not only is it adapted for looking at distant terrestrial objects, but it is a good | extended, 29 inches. Closed, 10 inches. Diameter, 1% inch . Power, 25 times. Given for six new names, and 35 
instrument for looking at the moons of Jupiter, and at our own moon. Every Telescope is warranted to be perfect. | cts. additional. Price, $5.75. Postage and packing, 45 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


























Pocket Companion Tool-Holder, No. 5. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 














Good practical tools are always useful. A tool-chest 
in the house will save many a dime, but a tool-chest 
in the pocket will save many a dollar, 

The Pocket Companion Tool-Holder, 
No. 5, is now for the first time offered to our 
subscribers. 


A Word about this Tool-Holder. 


1st. Itis made by the Miller’s Falls 
Co., and is the perfection of all tool- 
holders. This perfection has been 
reached only through years of 
experience and constant im- 
provement. 

2d. The cut will show 
you just what tools be- 
long with the set. The 
quality of the steel 
used, the beautiful 
finish and fine tem- 
pering, are not 
shown in the cut; 
this we must teil you 
about. 

3d. The handle of this 
Tool-Holder is made from 
rosewood ,while the Patent 
Chuck, which will hold 
anything, from a pin toa 1 Reamer. 


large file, is nickel-plated. \ This 1s a larger and more 
The tools are carried in S \ ’ practical Tool-Holder than 


the handle, which is ar- = has before been offered by 
ranged for that purpose. us. Given for one new 


The tools seen in the cut are snugly packed in 
the pocket, and are always ready for instant 
use in any good cause. 


Quality of the Tools. 


As to the quality of the tools. They are 
forged from the finest quality of English 
tool steel. The tempering is perfect ; 
nothing finer as to temper is to be 
found in any tool. Every boy 
should have one. Every family 
should have one. This is a spe- 

cial premium offer. 


Size of the Tools. 


The cut does not show the 
full size of either the 
Holder or Tools. The 
Holder is 744 inches 
long, and the Tools 
(nine in number) 

are each four inches 

long. They consist 

of 2 Brad Awls, 

1 Gimlet, 1 Saw, 

2 Chisels, 1 Screw 
Driver, 1 Gouge, and 





4th. The Screw Cap is made from Rosewood. By unscrewing this cap, the pocket for holding the tools is seen. =| name, and 10 cts. extra. Price, $1.50. Postage and packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 
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The bed of the Perfection Hammock is closely woven, thus making it soft and smooth to lie upon, and leaving no 
opportunity for buttons to catch and pull off. It will out other Ha k It is 11 feet long and 3 feet wide ; 
large and strong enough to hold two grown persons, or several children. Given for one new name, and 10 cts. 








additional. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 25 cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. | 


Perfection Hammock, No. 2, is 12 feet long and 4 feet wide, and is given for two new names. Price, $1.65. 
Postage and packing, 50 cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Wostenholm IXL Real Stag Handle Knife. 
Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


Every enterprising boy wants a genuine English Knife. Probably the knives made by Geo. Wostenholm, of Shef- 
field, rank among the very highest in the world. Every one is fully warranted. 





This genuine IXL Knife he makes especially to our order. The cut is actual size. The Blades are best English 
cast crucible steel, set ready for use, and, if kept in order, will cut like a razor until ground to the back. Real Stag 
Handle, double German Silver Bolsters, Rivets and Shield, brass lined, best quality. 

This Knife is actually worth $1.50, but we shall give it to any old subscriber who sends a new one and 10cts. only of 
his own money. We shall sell it for only $1. Postage and packing, 5 cts., when sentasa premium or purchased. 

Special Marking. It is a good idea to engrave your initials on a valuable Knife. We will engrave the 
initials of your name on the German Silver Shield of this Knife for only five cents for each letter. 








New Improved Acoustic Telephone. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


The practical value of Telephones has become so well known that their use is becoming very general. For lines | 


up to one thousand feet this instrument is especially adapted. The speaking powers are loud and distinct. 
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A good business can be done by putting up these Teleph for cust 
or charge a fair price per month for its use. Many boys are now doing this. 

What the Telephone Outfit contains. Two polished Cherry Transmitters—one for each end of the line ; 
Leather Cords and Loops, and Supports for putting up the Wire, aud three hundred feet of Wire. Full instructions, 

Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent 
a8 4 premium or purchased. Additional Wire furnished at 80 cts. per 100 feet, postage paid by us. 


s. You can either sell the instrument 














“The Companion Tennis Racquet,’’ Nets and Balls. 


Companion Racquet given for one new name, and $1 additional. 
12-Thread Net, 36 feet by 3 feet, given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. 
Wright & Ditson Tennis Balls, two given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


Lawn Tennis has now become a National Summer Out-door 
Game. It has been too expensive for all toown. We always 
try and study our subscribers’ interests, and have succeeded 


in offering all that is needed for the Game at a very moderate 
cost. Our 


Compan- 
ion Ten- 
nis Rac- 
quet is 
made espe- 
cially for us, and is a first-class article, full size, carefully 
bent, well strung with good gut in fine meshes, 25 by 18 
strands, hard red-wood seared handle. Such a Racquet usu- 
ally sells for $5. We shall sell this one this season for only 
$2.75. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 25 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

12-Thread Net, 36 ft. by 3 ft. Price, $1.75. Premium offer above. Postage and packing, 25 cts., 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 

Wright & Ditson Covered Regulation Balls. Price, 90 cts. per pair. Premium offer above. Postage 
and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 

We will send a Book of Instructions, postpaid, for 25 cts. As you can make your own Boundary and Guy 
Pegs and Guy Ropes, the above is all you need for a first-class lawn lay-out for this beautiful Game. A Four Racquet 
Game like this ordinarily costs $30. 




















For the Companion. 


HIS BUNCH OF SHEEP. 


Stepping upon a Boston Shawmut Avenue horse- 
car a few days since, I was surprised to recognize in 
the conductor an old acquaintance, who, I supposed, 
was herding sheep in the far Northwest. 

“Why, Brown, you here!” I exclaimed. ‘How’s 
this? Where are your sheep?” 

“My sheep left me,” said he—with a jerk at the 
fare indicator. 

“Sold out?” I inquired. 

“No; got jumped.” 

“Jumped! what jumped you?” I asked. 

“Well, you see it was about like this,” replied my 
friend, and, as we trundled on down past Dover 
Street, he gave me the following account of his West- 
ern experience, “You were out there two years ago,” 
he said, ‘“‘and remember how I was located.” 

I remember very well, for I had thought then that 
he had a model sheep range, for a small one; it was 
in Southwestern Dakota, on a good stream of water, 
and had at the southeast of it a fine tract of pine and 
cotton-wood timber. 

“Well, I was doing very well, as you know, and, in 
June last, had two hundred and forty ewes with their 
lambs; just a satisfactory little bunch, as you may 
suppose. I looked after them carefully every day, to 
keep off the coyotes; in fact, I didn’t often allow 
them to pass from under my eye, when I was out on 
the range. Besides this, I built up a good corral for 
them at night, down in the edge of the timber. 

“One afternoon, about the 20th of the month, I was 
sitting on some rocks watching them. It had been 
sultry, with the sun scorching hot in the forenoon, 
and the sheep had kept in the shade of the timber 





| through the middle of the day, till early in the after- 


noon, when they all streamed out of the bushes, and 

began to feed up the slope towards where I sat, with 

a big green umbrella set up over me, as a shelter 

from the sun. Sheep, when they are feeding, as you 

know, generally keep together, and I should think 
| that at this time, mine were, most of them, on a plot 
| of not much more than an acre of ground; but they 
| were coming up the slope at quite a good pace for 
animals feeding. 

“The sky was clear, though just a trifle hazy; but 
by-and-by I noticed a bit of a cloud in the northwest 
that seemed to me to be behaving in a singular way. 
It appeared to move with a kind of spasmodic mo- 
tion. 

“T noticed, too, that it was rapidly growing longer, 
and that it seemed to shift from dark to a light green 
| hue. 

“T watched it closely, for I surmised from its appear- 
ance, that there was some kind of a tornado coming, 
and immediately after noticed that there was a sort 
of sleeve or funnel-shaped trunk, hanging down from 
it toward the ground. 

“The view to northward from where I sat was a 

| good one, and I could see the cloud coming a number 

of miles off. The sleeve or trunk conducted itself in 

asingular manner. First it would appear to give a 

little switch, or dab down at the ground, then it 

would start up again, as if to take a look at what it 
had done, and get ready for another stroke at the 

objects below, and with every stroke I could see a 

brown cloud of dust, grass brush, and timber rise into 

the air, and go whirling up into the sky; this hanging 
cylinder or trunk was black-colored, and seemed to be 

whirling around as it danced along. . 

“By the time it was within a mile and a half from 
me, I felt sure that it was coming in the direction in 
which I sat, and I could hear a kind of whizzing, 
roaring noise. 7 

“The sheep heard it, too. They stopped feeding, 
| looked up, and then began to huddle together. But 
I didn’t stop to watch them long, I was busy thinking 
which way I had better run. 

“There was quite a deep chink or hole down 
between two of the rocks where I was sitting. I shut 
my big umbrella, dropped down into this chink, 
| stretched out full length, and laid the umbrella over 
| the opening in the rocks into which I had placed my- 
| self, for I concluded that it would not be very likely 
| to tear those big rocks. 
| ‘I had hardly more than placed myself there, when 
| it grew dark as night, and the. whizzing, roaring 
| noise became loud as thunder! I dug my nails into 
the crevices of the stones, and held on—and then, 
whish the tornado went over me with a roaring 
shriek, a rattle, a shower of stones and dirt, and I 
felt as if the whole ground about me was lifted into 
the air. This did not last more than half a minute; 
perhaps not so long as that. I got up out of the crev- 
ice, and, as soon as I could see for dust, looked around 
for my bunch of sheep. I saw two of them three or 
four hundred yards off to the left, running as if a 
panther was after them; another one, a lamb, lay 
kicking a little nearer me. Those were all that I 
could see. 

“I ran down to the corral, and there found two of 
| the sheep, one with a broken leg; they must have 
| been blown into it, over the eight-foot fence, for I 
had turned them all out in the morning. 

“Then I began looking further on through the tim- 
ber, and, sir, I had not gone far, when I saw a sheep 
up twenty-five or thirty feet from the ground in the 
top of a pine-tree—lodged there! 

“A little further on I came upon one lying with a 
broken back on the ground, and shortly after I saw 
another, lodged high up in the crotch of a big cotton- 
wood. 

And so I went on, looking for my sheep up in the 
trees. Before night I found fifteen, nine of them 
dead on the ground, and six up in the tree-tops— 
some of these latter still kicking to get free. 

“That was all I ever found of the whole bunch, in 
| fact, I was so disgusted with my ill luck, that I did 








not look much farther, for I knew it was of no use. 
That tornado had completely wiped me out. 

“The next day I salted down three barrels of 
mutton, and made a trade with a hunter to live at my 
‘shack,’ and keep possession for me, while I came on 
East to get a job, and earn some more money. 

“They say lightning never strikes twice in the 


| same place, and, perhaps, tornadoes do not. So when 
| I get a few hundred dollars saved up here, I mean to 


| awaits them, and beckons them on. Judge L 


go back, and set up again. This your street, sir? 
well, good-day.”’ 


gece ili 
STICK TO IT. 


“There is room at the top,” was the answer Daniel 
Webster once gave a young man who questioned him 
if there was a chance in his profession. And it is 
as true of the man who wields the scythe as of him 
who wieids the pen. The carpenter who regrets that 
he is not a stone mason, the dry-goods clerk who 
wishes himself a druggist are not the ones who suc 
ceed, but those who, having chosen a vocation, stick 
to it, and bend every energy to excel in it. Success 





| well-known in his profession to-day, thus relates his 
| early experience: 





I graduated with honors, received my diploma, and 
went to New York with most sanguine expectations 
of going into practice with an old lawyer to whom I 
had recommendations. Of money I had almost none. 

I secured humble lodgings, and then sallied forth 
to Lawyer M ’s office. The lawyer’s greeting did 
not reassure me. He took my letters of recommen- 
dation, read them, and then remarked, ‘‘My young 
friend, you’ve made a mistake. The law is over- 
crowded. You’ll find starvation in it. A beginner 
stands no chance. You'd do better at anything else, 
even wood-sawing. I can do nothing for you.” 

My disappointment was great. Lawyer M——’s 
word was a law tome. If he saw no chance for me, 
I thought there was none. My bright expectations 
had vanished, I went back to my room blue enough. 
While sitting there meditating, my landlady came in, 
and soon found out my non-success. She advised me 
to try banking. Her son was engaged in that busi- 
ness in a neighboring city, and was doing ‘‘splen- 
didly,” she said. 

She knew the president of one of the banks in the 
city, and believed I could get*a position there. Her 
glowing picture gave me renewed hope, and I was 
eager to try it. She kindly wrote a letter to the 





banker, and with this I once more went forth full of - 


hope. 

Arrived at the bank I handed my letter to a clerk, 
and he delivered it to some one behind a desk. Then 
he took his hat and went out, and I stood there and 
waited an hour, at least. 

Finally a gray-haired old gentleman came out and 
said, “You are the young man who brought this let- 
ter in, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ahem! Yes; well, please say to Mrs. Green, that 
I am sorry not to be able to do her the favor, but we 
have no vacancies at present.” 

I made no reply. Only stood and looked at him. 

“Young man,” he said at last, ‘‘take my advice, 
and never attempt to learn banking. You could 
hope for nothing better than the position of book- 
keeper for years, if ever; and it is nothing but a dog’s 
life. Besides, the business is crowded, sir. There 
are more banks than there are people to support them. 
Every paper you pick up is full of bank failures.’ 

And he bowed me out. 

I made several other attempts to get into business 
of various kinds, always to be met by disappointment 
and words of discouragement. 

For two weeks I tried, and then I came to the con- 
clusion that my chances of success were better in the 
vocation for which I had fitted myself; and one after- 
noon I hired a small office, and went into the law 
business for myself, and I’ve stuck to it. 

Of course it was slow work, at first, but I worked 
like a beaver, studying when I’d nothing else on 
hand, and—well, men call me successful, and if I am, 
perseverance and hard work have made me 80. 


ee 
A MOLE’S STRENGTH. 


Compared with some of his ‘poor relations,” man 
makes but an indifferent show in matters of strength 
and agility. He cannot fly with the bird, nor run 
with the deer, nor climb with the monkey, nor leap 
with the frog, nor swim with the fish. In fact, there 
is, perhaps, no single physical attribute in which he 
is not excelled by one or more of these humble spe- 
cialists. Take for example, Dr. C. H. Merriam’s 
account of the common mole: 


The strength of the shrew mole is simply pro- 
digious, for an animal of its diminutive size, and the 
speed with which it forces itself through the ground 
is marvellous. 

Audubon and Bachman, speaking of one they had 
in confinement, state: ‘‘We put the mole into a large 
wire rat-trap, and to our surprise saw him insert iis 
fore-paws, or hands, between the wires, and force 
them apart sufficiently to give him room to pass out 
through them at once, and this without any great 
apparent effort.” 

Ur. Godman also tells us that one which he had ‘in 
a basket on the mantelpiece of a parlor made its 
escape, and fell to the hearth; apparently it sustained 
little injury, but hurried on until it reached the wall, 
where it begin to travel round the room. 

‘“‘Whenever its course was impeded by the feet of 
the chairs, which were of large size, it would not go 
round them, but, wedging itself between them and 
the wall, pushed them with apparent ease far enough 
to obtain a free passage, and it thus continued to 
move several in succession. 

“What was more astonishing, it pone in a similar 
manner behind the legs of a small mahogany break- 
fast-table, and pushed it aside in the same way, finally 
hiding behind a pile of quarto volumes, more than 
two feet high, which, also, it moved out from the 
wall.” 

Now I have made a pile, just two feet high, of 
quarto volumes, and find that to move it on a smooth, 
painted floor requires a force of eighteen pounds 
(avoirdupois), and on a carpet, of Swonsy 78 pounds. 
In order to display a degree of strength, proportion- 
ate to the difference in the weight of the two, a man 
would have to exert a push pressure of twelve thou- 
sand pounds! 

ee 


THE BIRDS’ ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Journal of Geneva, a Swiss newspaper, con- 
tained, during a severe “cold snap” last spring, the 
following advertisement: 


“NOTICE TO THE CHARITABLE. 


“On account of the heavy snow-fall and the extreme 
cold, the resident birds’ and birds of passage in 
Geneva make this pressing appeal to a generous pub- 
lic. They earnestly request that the reader will place, 
in some place not likely to be covered with snow, a 
plate — seeds, or a modest provision of 
bread-crumbs. In return for this favor, they hereby 
engage, as soon as the warm weather returns, to 
wage unrelenting war against destructive insects of 
every variety.” 

This pathetic advertisement was very generally 
“answered,” and the birds of Geneva fared very well 
as long as the snow lasted. 
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AN EDITOR’S ADVENTURE. 


The hotel clerk is treated as a “Bureau of Infor- 
mation,” for he is supposed to know everything and 
to be acquainted with everybody, worth knowing. 
But the hotel clerk, not being infallible, sometimes 
blunders, as did the clerk of the Johnson House, 
Gainesville, Ga., of whom the Atlanta Constitution 
tells this good story: 


Larry Gantt, of the Banner- Watchman, went to 
Gainesville to deliver an agricultural lecture. The 
town was crowded with visitors, and he was told that 
he could only find xdation at the Joh 
House. 

He arrived quite late at night. Several men were 
around the register, and he awaited his turn to enter 
his name. The man who held the book was inter- 
rupted for a moment, and turned around to speak to 
one of the party of which he was a member. 

Gantt wrote his name in the book, and seeing a 
friend, turned to two chairs around the stove for a 
chat. 

The man who had held the book, having finished 
the conversation, again proceeded to the registration 
of his party, and not noticing Gantt’s signature, 
wrote his names immediately following, which, when 
tinished, he enclosed in a bracket, and wrote “United 
States prisoners.’ 

After awhile the editor, being sleepy, approached 
the clerk, and asked to be shown his room. 

“Your name, sir?” he was asked. 

“There, sir,” he replied, placing his finger on his 
hieroglyphical scrawl. 

“You can’t go ’til your guard comes for you,” said 
the clerk. 

“*Til my guard comes? What do you mean, sir?” 
exclaimed Gantt. 

as nt guard said he would return in a moment. 

ust keep quiet.” 

‘If! cont get my room I'll leave your house, and 
~ am tired of this foolishness,” thundered Gantt, 
moving toward the door. 

“Hold up! Halt!” yelled the clerk, pistol in hand. 
“Your guard told me to watch you men till his return, 
and I am just the man to do it,” and with that he 
levelled his pistol at the face of the irate and aston- 
ished editor, who, thinking he had met a lunatic, 
calmed down. 

“That’s a fine scrape you boys have got into,” 
remarked the clerk, after he had laid aside his 
shooter. 

“What scrape, and what boys?” said Gantt. 

“Oh, [have had that game played on me before, 
but the dodge won’t work this time,” responded the 
watchful knight of the diamond pin. “If you all 
can’t make whiskey without paying your license, you 
ought to be caught.” 

“Whiskey! License! What are you talking about, 
man?” said Gantt; “I don’t know anything about 
making whiskey nor what you are raving about, and 
I want to go.” 

“That’s the same old story, but it won’t work. I 
hope you’ll ‘get off light, when you get before Judge 
Newman in Atlanta, but you might as well own up. 
po catch all seven of you together?” asked the 
clerk. 

“What seven?” 

“Why, these seven here on the register with your 
name,” answered the deputy guard, pointing to the 
bracketed names on the book. 

“Do you take me for an illicit distiller?” exclaimed 
Gantt. 

Just then a friend came in and identified him, 
whereupon he was released by the clerk, who said, 
“Well, sir, there aint a single unoccupied room in the 
house, but; if you'll take it, I’ll give you mine, if you 
won't say anything about what’ 8 happened.” 








ter 
TOM. 


A man going into battle with a cock perched upon 
his knapsack must have looked the “conquering 
hero” in advance, his attendant bird reminding one 
of the victorious Roman eagle. Says an old soldier 
in the Peninsula War: 


While strolling about one day, I caught a fine cock, 
which Ltamed by tying him to my knapsack by the 
leg, and carrying him about with me, much to the 
amusement of my comrades; for after I had had him 
about a fortnight, he became so tame that he would 
sit on - | knapsack quite quietly, without the re- 
minder of the string. 

We named him Tom, and I took to carrying him 
about everywhere, even to the battle-field; wherever 
my knapsack went, Tom went too, and when the 
balls were whizzing about, he would make the curious 
noise in which his kind indulge when frightened. 

He served to beguile many a long and dreary hour 
for me by his peculiar little ways, and grew fat on 
the tid-bits he received from my comrades and myself 
during our mess, it being quite marvellous to see 
a regularly he went to each in turn for a contribu- 
t 

It was still more curious to note that Tom was 
always ready for action on any move of the knap- 
sacks, and that he seldom made any mistake in find- 
ing the right one. 


2 
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AVOIDING AN ACCIDENT. 


A story is told of an old professor of science at 
Oxford, in the early years of this century, which pre- 
sents the results of blundering in a new light. It is 
the correcting of one by another. Daubeny, the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, was showing off to his class, and 
descanting, in the happy pre-dynamite days, upon 
some terribly explosive substances. He went on 
thus: 


“Now, gentlemen, you see those two packets. I 
shall be upon my guard. You may rely upon my 
care; for, if by Kn | sad accident they happened to 
come together, awful indeed would be the conse- 
quences ! 

A moment afterwards, whilst he blundered blindly 
over the different articles before him, this was the 
very thing that did happen; but, fortunately for his 
audience, as he had compounded them with the same 
slovenliness that he handled them, nothing occurred. 


_————_+or—_____—__ 
CLEARLY DEFINED. 


A Massachusetts teacher has preserved the follow- 
ing amusing definitions from a number given by sev. 
eral small boys in her school : 


Hazardous—A female hazard. 
Femur—The largest bone in the human body; it is 
situated in the ear. 


ine—A collection of small bones extending from 
the head to the feet. . 
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Senta. headache, biliousness, and all stomach | 
disorders are cured by Hood’s a, (Adv. 
dinate desist 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this | 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with alco- 
holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's 
Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 
peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. [Adv. 
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$ TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth 91.8 $1.50 FREE. 
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Lines not under the horse’s feet. rite BREW- 
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INE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
HI! RES’ root BEER 


PACKAGE 
Makes Five Gations of a delicious, pparklin 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and purities t' ne 
blood. by urity and delicacy commend it to all. | 
ruggists and storekeepers everywhere. | 


STATEN [ISLAND DYEING, 


Send for Circular and Price-List. | 


BARRETT, (NEPHEWS & 00, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. | 

"7 this weck.” “How so?” Was | 
too sick todo: business.” Heavy | 
-— dull? Dr. 7} io 

vorite Remedy will cure all that. For the cure 

ney complaints, Constipation of the Bowels, ae. {--4 

is positively no medicine offered to the ublic at all 

equal to it. $i. Send 2-cent v— ¢ to Dr. Kennedy. 

Rondout, N.Y 
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Reliable Car rpenter Organs | 


Containing the Opleprated Car- 
penter Organ Action. 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 

styles, ranging in price from $20 up, 

arranted for 8 Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments. Buy no Or- 

















= until you have seen our Cata- 

—_ — to any address, 

P. Carpenter Co., 
rattleboro’, Vt. | 





(Est. Tai0. ) 


DOUGLAS’ FOLDING 
CANVAS BOAT. 


ot a canvas water Sag, b 
oak keel, ribs and gunwales. 
be collapsed or expanded in a mo- 
ment, and weighs 35 to 50 Ibs., ac- 
conte to size. Send for Circu- 


oats. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
8 Broadway, New York. 


RICHMOND RECEIPTS 


Household Hints and ot 
Mother, Wife and Daughter. 64 P ages. 


SEND FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


ON THE PORTAGE. 








Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” -is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be prosecuted. 

Send for price-list, 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


THE RICHMOND RANGE. 


| Those seeking Capacity, Convenience, Comfort. 


THE BEST! 


Send for Circular to 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
NORWICH, CONN. 
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fae opaoid VER t BLOSSOMS 


he Blossoms.The 
reap ey ee Purifier known, 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism. Dy: spep- 
sia, Sick Headachi » Const 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough. 
andall Blood Diseases.Sen 
for circu Mention paper. 
World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 
Exclusively.—ALL Styles oe | ae for 
Invalids and Sripeee 
Self an ~ han eropulsion, 
indoors and out. ‘omfort, durability, 
and ease of movement unequalled. Sole 
makers of the patented “ ROLLING 
CHAIRS” pushed about at the Centen- 
= For Illustrated Catalogue =— 
and mention Youth’s Compa 
Smi h Wheel Chair Concern, ry John St., N. Y. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION | 


a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
moves all pimples, freckles and d scolorations. ie 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps, by 
we 3. POZZONt, 
@ = 8t. Louis, Mo. 






















Mentholine, 25c. Mentholette, (0c. 


The ORIGINAL and only absolutely PURE 

| MENTHOL CONES ever sold in the world. 
Sales are continually increasing, and giving great sat- 

isfaction to all, sweeping all imitations out of ae 


DS.—MEDAL, London, Eng., October. 


AWARD 
SILVER MEDAL, Edinburgh, Scotland, October, iss 
| And many other Diplomas, Awards, and unso‘icited testimonials. 


ata DICK & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
2 and 114 White Street, New York. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. State your size, and 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


Musie Almost Given Away ! 


re introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Monthly,” 
per year, and our new Catalogue of Sheet Music in 
» P teally having a Piano or Organ, we will, on receipt 
of 20 cts., send samples ba ten complete pieces 
of our very latest popular Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, full-size (Qikxi3 in.), printed 
on elegant heavy music paper, and would 
cost from 30 to 50 cents each at music stores. 
We also _ 
“THE NICHT BIRD’S COOING.” 
This Bye MILLIS and beautiful waltz-song, mailed 
for 60 cts. S WOODWARD & CoO., 
2 and "342 Broadway, New York. 


TELOSHOE EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


te tieity ‘of the ‘cloth “(which 

eB) our patents cover exclusive- 

Ps ly) the corset requires 
no breaking in. 


FITS PERFECTLY 


a The First Time Worn 

















Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


















CUSTOM MADE "PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25. 
Also, FULL SUITS at Popular Ln 
Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
urement, and other partic- 
ulars, showing how we can 
make to measure a pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 

We give excellent value for 

the money, incredible as it 

May seem. Satisfaction 

- guaranteed. Reference, 

American Express Co., 
ston. Address, 


STATE PANTS CO., 32 Hawley St.,Boston. 
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@\ | Nestle’s Food 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 
and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 

Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine; Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 

to T "Because the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. “Cow's 
Lar ve roduces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 
to dispose of.”’ 
is is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in hot 
weather. Consult your physician about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Capes Meat -p Sivertes 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and An- 
nual sale 8,000, jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Bozon I idol, ug’ 
anenre in Blue Ink across the La! 
title “Baron L iebig » and toh 2 
~ en largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Comp pany alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 

cers and Chemists. Bole Davia & for a United 

States (wholesale onl Co., 9 Fen- 
chureh Avenue, London, England. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 


TRADE 
“MUVN 


























The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS. RICHMOND, IND. 





We will send you a book co contain. 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 

mention this 












aDERS 


Wel have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in lesge uantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 a = pound, We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Eg sang We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
o— roms —— this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of pages, containing also 

Cash Prices for our sey at jess than Whole- 
sale Prices. EA ONDON TEA 9 
801 Washington Werethe oston, 











FRENCH 
~_DRESSING 


LADIES’ AND. “ CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








